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Implementation of the New York Decisions on Germany 


[Released to the press March 6] 


Following is a communiqué, two background state- 
ments, and exchanges of letters between the Allied High 
Commission and Chancellor Adenauer of the German Fed- 
eral Republic in implementation of the decisions on Ger- 
many of the Foreign Ministers at their September 1950 
meeting in New York City. The instrument of revision 
and other documents concerned with the implementation 
of the New York decisions were pwblished on March 6, and 
entered into force on March 7, 1951. 


HIGH COMMISSION COMMUNIQUE 
ON IMPLEMENTATION OF DECISIONS 


Important measures which arise from the deci- 
sions taken by the Foreign Ministers at their Sep- 
tember 1950 meeting in New York are being 
published today. These measures mark an impor- 
tant step in the development of normal relations 
between the Governments of France, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States and the Government of 
the Federal Republic. Further measures to this 
end should result from the decisions taken by the 
Foreign Ministers in Brussels in December 1950, 
to proceed in negotiations with representatives of 
the Federal Republic toward the establishment of 
contractual relations in connection with the asso- 
ciation of Germany in the common defense effort 
of the West. 

The following are the most important of the 
measures announced today: 


In order to accelerate the integration of the 
Federal Republic in the community of free na- 
tions, the Allied High Commission has approved 
the immediate establishment of a Federal Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and has authorized the Federal 
Government to enter into direct diplomatic rela- 
tions with friendly nations and to exchange diplo- 
matic representatives with them. Foreign diplo- 
matic and consular representatives on Federal 
territory will normally be accredited to the Fed- 
eral Republic. 

The High Commissioners have promulgated a 
first instrument of revision of the Occupation 
Statute in which certain reserved powers are 
given upor are reduced. For example, the powers 
of the High Commission in the field of internal 
action under paragraph 2H of the statute are giv- 
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en up, while powers in i of foreign trade 
and exchange are considerably reduced. Further- 
more, Federal and land legislation will no longer 
be subject to prior review by the Allied High 
Commission before coming into force. 

In furtherance of the reestablishment of the Ger- 
man public and private credit in the world an 
agreement has been reached between the Federal 
Government and the Governments of the three 
occupation ge by which the former confirms 
its responsibility for the prewar external debts of 
the German Reich and acknowledges the debts 
arising out of the assistance furnished to Germans 
by the Allied Governments since 8 May 1945. This 
agreement will in due course be laid before the 
Bundestag for ratification. The three powers 
have in return indicated that the debt settlement 
will be a negotiated one in which the interested 
parties, debtors and creditors as well as the govern- 
ments concerned, including the Federal Govern- 
ment, will take part. It is also agreed that in 
establishing the amount and manner of payment 
of the German external debts consideration will be 
given to the general situation of the Federal Re- 
public, in —— its capacity to pay and its 
territorial limitations. 

In order to make an essential contribution to in- 
ternational cooperation, the Federal Government 
has also given a written understanding to the Al- 
lied High Commission that it is prepared to co- 
operate in the equitable apportionment of mate- 
rials, products and services which are in short sup- 
a ow required for the common defense. 

inally the High Commissioners have an- 
nounced their age for giving up Occupation 
Statute controls regarding respect for the consti- 
tutions, decartelization and deconcentration, and 
displaced persons and refugees, as soon as certain 
specified conditions have been fulfilled. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ON REVISION OF OCCUPATION STATUTE 


Following should be read in conjunction with the com- 
muniqué by Hicom on revision of the Occupation Statute 
and associated documents also published today. 
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Implementation of New York Decisions 


Following assurances from the Federal Govern- 
ment, an important group of occupation controls 
has been relaxed today. Assurances concern ex- 
ternal indebtedness of former German Reich and 
responsibility for postwar economic assistance 
and Federal Government willingness to cooperate 
in equitable distribution of defense materials and 
services. Relaxation of occupation controls is em- 
braced in the instrument of revision of the Occu- 
pation Statute and the decision relating to foreign 
affairs. 

As soon as specific conditions have been fulfilled, 
further progressive transfers of authority to the 
- = Republic will take place in the following 

elds: 


(i) Respect for federal and land constitutions ; 
(1i) Decartelization and deconcentration ; 
(iii) Responsibility for displaced persons and 
refugees. 


In preparation for today’s action, the Allied 
High Commissioners on October 23, 1950, ad- 
dressed two letters to the Chancellor defining com- 
mitments which the Foreign Ministers considered 
that the Federal Government should undertake 
consonant with its new responsibilities. 


Financial Responsibilities of Federal Government 


Letter to Chancellor states three Governments’ 
view that, at time when Federal Government as- 
sumes responsibility for conduct of its foreign 
relations, status of its obligations toward other 
countries should be clarified. Federal Govern- 
ment was, therefore, asked : 


(i) To assume responsibility for the prewar 
debt of the Reich; 

(ii) To acknowledge the debt to the three oc- 
cupation powers for postwar economic assistance 
and to affirm priority of these claims over other 
categories; 

(iii) To express the desire to resume payment 
of the German external debts, including interest 
payments and other charges falling due between 
March 1948 and May 1945 on securities of Govern- 
ment of Austria, and to cooperate in plan for settle- 
ment of public and private claims against Ger- 
many wt German nationals. 


Federal Government has given general assur- 
ance on these matters. 


Negotiation of International Agreements 
and on Status of Foreign Missions and Consulates 


Hicom has also revised procedure for negotia- 
tion of international agreements and has made 
new arrangements concerning status of foreign 
missions and consulates in Federal Republic. 

Until now, no negotiations of international 
agreements could be opened by federal or land 
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governments without prior approval of Hicom. 
This restriction is now abolished. Hicom will, 
in future, advise and assist German delegates only 
in respect of those matters which remain in re- 
served fields. Although final texts of interna- 
tional agreements will still be subject to a 21-day 
scrutiny by Hicom, they will now be disapproved 
only if they are prejudicial to a final peace settle- 
ment or are incompatible with existing allied legis- 
lation or commitments undertaken by occupation 
authorities on behalf of Germany. 

Status of foreign missions and consulates in Fed- 
eral Republic will henceforth normally be regu- 
lated on basis of accreditation to and recognition 
by Federal authorities instead of Hicom. At 
present time, there are missions from 21 countries 
and 90 consulates from 32 countries officially rec- 
ognized in Federal Republic. Diplomatic and 
consular immunities and privileges will now be 
granted by Federal authorities. Missions and 
consulates will have access to Hicom on all mat- 
ters within reserved fields. 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 
ON DEBT SETTLEMENT 


At their meeting in September 1950, the For- 
eign Ministers decided progressively to integrate 
the Federal Republic into the community of free 
nations. This integration presupposes, in par- 
ticular, restoration of Germany’s credit and 
normalization of its economic and financial rela- 
tionships with other nations, and it is mainly for 
that purpose that the Foreign Ministers requested 
that the question of German external debts be 
settled. 

The letter sent to the Federal Chancellor on 
that subject on October 23, 1950, has given rise 
to negotiations which have finally culminated in 
an agreement based on an exchange of letters, 
copies of which are appended. 

he main provisions of this agreement are as 
follows: 


1. The Federal Republic confirms its responsi- 
bility for the external debt of the former Reich 
which, for the most part, is prior to the coming 
into power of the Nazis and admits, in principle, 
debts derived from postwar economic assistance. 

It grants priority to reimbursing debts of the 
latter category inasmuch as that priority has not 
been already provided for by previous agreements. 

2. The Federal Republic declares itself ready 
to resume the servicing of German debts, and, in 
that connection, it is envisaged that a general 
settlement plan shall be drafted as soon as possible. 
The conditions and the scope of the obligations of 
the Federal Republic and of its nationals shall be 
determined in the course of negotiations at which 
the various governments and interested parties, in- 
cluding the Federal Government, shall take part. 
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In the drafting of the plan of settlement uf private 
and public debts, the general situation of the Fed- 
eral Republic shall be taken into account, in par- 
ticular, its reduced competence, its capacity for 
payment, as well as the state of its economy. 

3. The results obtained in the course of negotia- 
tions shall be the basis of a general agreement, 
notwithstanding, however, the fact that particular 
agreements may be concluded within the frame- 
work of the general settlement plan, should such 
a necessity arise. 


Comments: The agreement entered into, pro- 
vided on the part of the Federal Republic recog- 
nition of external debts, with a view to furnishing 
a legal basis to enable the a of negotiations 
and the assurance to take part in these negotiations 
with a willingness to resume actual payments. It 
should be stressed that the Federal Republic did 
not have to furnish any unilateral assurance. 

With regard to the form in which the prewar 
debts were recognized, this is considered by the 
Governments of the three occupation powers as 
being in harmony with the legal position of the 
Federal Republic as defined by the three Foreign 
Ministers in New York. 

It should be noted that the agreement does not 
deal with claims arising during the war since 
these are to be examined when a peace treaty is 
concluded or an agreement to take its place. 
Nevertheless, the High Commission is, at present, 
proceeding with the examination of certain claims 
of this type, the settlement of which is a matter 
of special urgency. 

Moreover, the priority granted to claims aris- 
ing from postwar economic assistance does not 
run counter to trade debts arising after May 8, 
1945. The Governments of the three powers have, 
in addition, very clearly signified their intention 
to forego this priority when the time comes, to 
the extent necessary to insure the fair and method- 
ical settlement of prewar claims. 


It must not be overlooked that the negotiations © 


will be relatively long and complicated in view 
of the large number of interested parties, the dif- 
ference in the interests confronting one another, 
and the necessity of having to settle a number of 
legal problems before the nominal amount of the 
debts can be fixed with certainty. 

For this reason, no final estimate of German 
debts has, as yet, been made. At the best, it can 
be stated that the capital amount of prewar se- 
curities yielding a fixed income, not yet redeemed 
and expresssed in foreign currency, increased by 
the total of the stand-still credits, 1s in the nature 
of a billion dollars (money of account). More- 
over, the expenditure incurred by the occupation 
powers under the heading of postwar assistance 
to Germany amounts to 3.5 billions of dollars 
(money of account, approximately). 

In conclusion, it must not be expected that there 
will be a settlement either in the very near future 
or in its entirety of public and private German 
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debts, but the agreement reached, nevertheless, 
represents considerable progress since it bears 
witness to the willingness of the Federal Govern- 
ment to honor its commitments to the furthest 
possible extent and assures the claimants that the 
settlements will be made in accordance with an 
over-all plan dealing with the problem of German 
debts in an ordered and fair manner. In this 
connection, it should strengthen the external credit 
of the Federal Republic and enable it to follow 
the path of economic recovery. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN 
HICOM AND FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
ON DEBT ASSURANCES 


HICOM to Chancellor Adenauer 


Mr. CHANCELLOR, I have the honour to refer to the 
communiqué issued by the Foreign Ministers in New 
York in which they indicated that the Federal Govern- 
ment would be expected to undertake certain commitments 
consonant with the new responsibilities which the Gov- 
ernments of the three Occupying Powers contemplated 
would be conferred upon the Federal Republic. The three 
Governments hold that, at the moment when the Federal 
Government assumes responsibility for the conduct of its 
foreign relations, the status of the obligations resting 
upon it in its relations with foreign countries should be 
clarified. The three Governments regard the Federal 
Government as the only German Government which can 
speak for Germany and represent the German people in 
international affairs pending the re-unification of Ger- 
many. They consider, therefore, that pending a final 
peace settlement, and without prejudice to its terms, the 
Federal Government is the only Government entitled to 
assume the rights and fulfil the obligations of the former 
German Reich. 

The High Commission has communicated to the Federal 
Government separately the decisions which have been 
taken by the Foreign Ministers concerning the clarifica- 
tion of the status of treaties to which the German Reich 
was a party. The question of the obligations of the 
Reich also involves the external debt of the Reich. The 
three Governments consider that the Federal Government 
should in consonance with what has been said above, 
assume responsibility for the prewar external debt of 
the Reich. They recognize that, in the determination of 
the manner in which and the extent to which the Federal 
Government is to fulfil the obligations arising from this 
assumption, account must be taken of the general situa- 
tion of the Federal Republic, including, in particular, the 
effect of the limitations on its territorial jurisdiction. 

The determination of the financial responsibilities of 
the Federal Government necessarily also involves the 
obligations resulting from the economic assistance which 
has been furnished by the Occupying Powers to Germany. 
As the Federal Government is aware, the Occupying Pow- 
ers have, at considerable cost to the peoples of their own 
countries, extended substantial economic assistance to 
Germany since the termination of hostilities, with a view 
to ensuring the well-being of the German people and 
assisting them in the rehabilitation of their economic life. 
In due course the Occupying Powers will call for a settle- 
ment of the obligations arising from this assistance. 
They will consider in the settlement of these obligations 
the ability of the Federal Government to pay and other 
relevant factors. Meanwhile, they consider that the Fed- 
eral Government should acknowledge its debt in respect 
of the expenditures which they have incurred and that 
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it should recognize the prior status of these obligations 
over other claims. 

It is the intention of the three Governments to proceed 
as promptly as possible with the development of a settle- 
ment plan which will assure fair and equitable treatment 
of the interests affected and remove as far as practicable 
obstacles to normal economic relations between the Fed- 
eral Republic and other countries. These arrangements 
would necessarily be provisional and subject to revision 
when Germany is reunited and a final peace settlement 
becomes possible. The three Governments are agreed 
that the plan should provide for the orderly settlement 
of the claims against Germany, the total effect of which 
should not dislocate the German economy through un- 
desirable effects on the internal financial situation, nor 
unduly drain existing or potential German foreign ex- 
change resources. It should also avoid adding appreci- 
ably to the financial burden of any Occupying Power. 

The three Governments have instructed the Intergov- 
ernmental Study Group on Germany in London to pre- 
pare a plan for handling claims in accordance with the 
above principles and to recommend arrangements for the 
appropriate participation of other interested Governments 
and the debtors and creditors, including the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Federal Government will in due course be 
informed of the results of these studies. 

Although there are numerous problems to which it has 
not yet been possible to give consideration, the three Gov- 
ernments are in agreement that the settlement plan should 
include, in particular, those categories of claims whose 
settlement would best achieve the objective of normalising 
the economic and financial relations of the Federal Re- 
public with other countries. In their view the plan must 
therefore necessarily deal with the prewar external debt 
as well as with the claims in respect of postwar economic 
assistance which enjoy a priority status over all other 
claims. The plan should also provide for the settlement 
of certain claims in connection with social insurance oper- 
ations and with the conversion into Deutschemark of 
Reichsmark brought back from Germany by repatriated 
prisoners-of-war and deportees, if these claims have not 
been disposed of before the establishment of the plan. 

In addition to the foregoing matters, other questions 
may arise in the detailed working out of the settlement 
arrangements. For example, it may be necessary to give 
consideration to certain prewar debts owed to the residents 
of foreign countries which may not be strictly classifiable 
as external in character. 

The three Governments recognize that a settlement plan 
of the scope envisaged can be put into effect only through 
some modification of the priority of their claims in re- 
spect of post-war economic assistance. Accordingly, the 
three Governments have agreed that, provided a settle- 
ment plan is worked out in accordance with the principles 
outlined in the preceding paragraphs and provided further 
that agreed procedures and controls are established that 
will govern this settlement plan and all payments made 
under it, they will modify the priority of their claims in 
respect of post-war economic assistance to the extent neces- 
sary to permit the fulfillment of such an agreed plan. 
This qualified modification of the priority of claims in 
respect of post-war economic assistance will not preclude 
the continued fulfillment of the obligations which the 
Federal Government has already incurred under existing 
agreements concerning such claims. 

The three Governments feel certain that the Federal 
Government shares their views as to the desirability of 
restoring Germany’s credit and of providing for an orderly 
settlement of German debts which will ensure fair treat- 
ment to all concerned, taking full account of Germany’s 
economic problems. They feel equally certain that the 
Federal Government will share their belief that such a 
settlement will contribute to the restoration of normal 
relations between Germany and other countries. 

The three Governments would appreciate receiving a 
formal assurance from the Federal Government that it 
regards itself as responsible for the pre-war external debt 
of the German Reich and that it recognizes its debt with 
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respect to the expenditures incurred by the Occupying 
Powers for economic assistance to the Federal Republic 
and affirms the priority of the claims arising from such 
assistance over other claims against Germany. They 
would also appreciate receiving assurances of the coopera- 
tion of the Federal Government in working out and im- 
plementing a settlement plan. 

In order to give formal effect to these undertakings and 
assurances and to the undertakings and assurances offered 
by the Governments of the three Occupying Powers, I 
have to propose that an agreement should be concluded 
by an exchange of notes between the Allied High Com- 
mission and the Federal Government. It is the intention 
of the High Commission to proceed with the modification 
of the controls in the Occupation Statute on the lines 
agreed by the three Foreign Ministers as soon as this ex- 
change of notes is completed and the assurance in respect 
of cooperation in an equitable apportionment of materials 
and products in short supply required for common defense, 
on which a separate letter is today being sent to you, has 
been received. However, it is the understanding of the 
three Governments that the exchange of notes on debt 
obligations will be submitted to the Federal legislature 
for approval and I have to request you to confirm that this 
will be done at the appropriate time. 

I beg your Excellency to accept the assurance of my 
high esteem. 

IvONE KIrKPATRICK 
Chairman 
October 28, 1950 


Chancellor Adenauer to HICOM 


March 6, 1951 


In reply to your letter of 23 October 1950, I have the 
honor to inform you as follows: 


I. The Federal Republic hereby confirms that it is liable 
for the pre-war external debt of the German Reich, in- 
cluding those debts of other corporate bodies subsequently 
to be declared liabilities of the Reich, as well as for 
interest and other charges on securities of the Govern- 
ment of Austria, to the extent that such interest and 
charges become due after 12 March 1938 and before 8 
May 1945. 

The Federal Government understands that in the de- 
termination of the manner in which and the extent to 
which the Federal Republic will fulfill this liability, ac- 
count will be taken of the general situation of the Fed- 
eral Republic including, in particular, the effects of the 
limitations on its territorial jurisdiction and its capacity 
to pay. 

II. The Federal Government acknowledges hereby in 
principle the debt arising from the economic assistance 
furnished to Germany since 8 May 1945, to the extent to 
which liability for such debt has not previously been ac- 
knowledged in the agreement of economic cooperation 
concluded on 15 December 1949 between the Federal Re- 
public and the U. 8. of America, or for which the Federal 
Republic has not already taken over responsibility under 
Article 133 of the basic law. The Federal Government is 
ready to accord the obligations arising from the economic 
assistance priority over all other foreign claims against 
Germany or German nationals. 

The Federal Government regards it as appropriate to 
regulate any questions connected with the recognition and 
settlement of these debts by bilateral agreements with the 
Governments of the countries which have rendered eco- 
nomic assistance, patterned on the agreement concluded 
with the U. S. of America on 15 December 1949. The Fed- 
eral Government takes for granted that these agreements 
will contain an arbitration clause for cases of dispute. 
The Federal Government is prepared at once to enter 
into negotiations for the conclusion of such agreements 
with the Governments concerned. 

The Federal Government hereby expresses its desire 
to resume payments on the German external debt. It 
understands that there is agreement between it and the 
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Governments of France, the UK of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and of the U. 8S. of America on the fol- 
lowing: 

It is in the interest of the re-establishment of normal 
economic relations between the Federal Republic and other 
countries to work out as soon as possible a settlement plan 
which will govern the settlement of public and private 
claims against Germany and German nationals. 

Interested Governments including the Federal Republic, 
creditors and debtors shall participate in working out this 
plan. 

The settlement plan shall in particular deal with those 
claims, the settlement of which would achieve the ob- 
jective of normalizing the economic and financial rela- 
tions of the Federal Republic with other countries. It 
will take into account the general economic position of the 
Federal Republic, notably the increase of its burdens and 
the reduction in its economic wealth. The general effect 
of this plan shall neither dislocate the German economy 
through undesirable effects on the internal financial situ- 
ation nor unduly drain existing or potential German for- 
eign-exchange resources. It shall also not add appreciably 
to the financial burden of any occupation power. 

The Governments concerned may obtain expert opin- 
ions on all questions (arising out of the negotiations of 
the settlement plan and on the capacity to pay). 

The result of the negotiations shall be set forth in agree- 
ments. It is agreed that the plan will be provisional in 
nature and subject to revision as soon as Germany is re- 
united and a final peace settlement becomes possible. 

I beg Your Excellency to accept the assurance of my 
high esteem. 

ADENAUEB 


HICOM to Chancellor Adenauer 


March 6, 1951 


In reply to your letter of 6 March, 1951, on the subject 
of German indebtedness we have the honor, on behalf 
of the Governments of France, the UK of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the U.S. of America, to ac- 
knowledge the undertakings of the Federal Government 
in regard to the responsibility of the Federal Republic 
for the pre-war external debts of the German Reich and 
for the debt arising out of the economic assistance fur- 
nished to Germany by the three Governments since 8 
May 1945. 


With regard to the priority accorded to the obligations 
arising from the post-war economic assistance we are au- 
thorized to state that the three Governments would not 
propose to exercise this priority in such a way as to 
restrict settlement of foreign-held claims arising out of 
trade subsequent to 8 May 1945, essential to the economic 
recovery of the Federal Republic. 


With regard to the question of an arbitration clause in 
agreements covering the debts for post-war economic 
assistance, the three Governments will be prepared, when 
negotiating such agreements, to consider whether it would 
be useful to include an arbitration clause to deal with 
any matters which might be appropriately settled by such 
a procedure. 


We further have the honor on behalf of the three 
Governments to confirm the understandings of the Fed- 
eral Government as set forth in the second paragraph of 
Article 1 and in Article 3 of Your Excellency’s letter. 
They are now engaged in preparing proposals for the 
working out of settlement arrangements; these will pro- 
vide for the participation of foreign creditors, German 
debtors, and interested governments including the Federal 
Government. 


The proposals will be designed to arrive at an orderly 
over-all settlement of pre-war claims against Germany and 
German debtors and of the debt arising out of the post- 
war economic assistance, which would be fair and equit- 
able to all the interests affected, including those of the 
Federal Government. It is the intention that the result- 
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ing settlement should be embodied in a multilateral agree- 
ment; any bilateral agreements that may be considered 
to be necessary would be concluded within the framework 
of the settlement plan. As soon as their proposals are 
ready the three Governments will communicate them to 
the Federal Government and to other interested govern- 
ments and will discuss with them these proposals and 
the procedure to be adopted for dealing with the subject. 


We have the honor to state that our three Governments 
regard Your Excellency’s letter under reference and this 
letter as placing on record an agreement between the 
Governments of France, the UK of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and the U.S. of America, on the one 
hand and the Government of the Federal Republic on the 
other, concerning the questions of German indebtedness 
covered in these letters. These letters are prepared in 
English, French and German, each text being equally 
authentic. 
The Chairman 
Allied High Commission 
(ANDRE FRANGCOIS-PONCET) 


INSTRUMENT OF REVISION 
OF OCCUPATION STATUTE 


The Council of the Allied High Commission 
hereby promulgates the following modifications of 
the Occupation Statute? which except as modified 
by this Instrument continues in force: 


I. In paragraph 2 (b), after the words “non- 
discrimination in trade matters,” insert the 
following: 


to the extent required for the purposes of paragraph 
(gz) (2) below: 


II. Paragraph 2 (c) is amended to read as 
follows: 


(c) foreign affairs, including international agreements 
made by or on behalf of Germany; but the powers re- 
served in this field will be exercised so as to permit 
the Federal Republic to conduct relations with foreign 
countries to the full extent compatible with the require- 
ments of security, other reserved powers, and obligations 
of the Occupying Powers relating to Germany. 


III. Paragraph 2 (g) is amended to read as 
follows: 


(g) control over foreign trade and exchange to the 
extent necessary : 

(1) to meet the needs of security ; 

(2) to ensure the observance by the Federal Republic 
of the principles of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, until the Federal Republic has become a party to 
the Agreement and assumed the obligations thereunder ; 

(3) to ensure the observance by the Federal Republic 
of the principles and practices of the International Mone- 
tary Fund Agreement and to control its exchange rate, 
until the Federal Republic has become a member of the 
Fund and assumed satisfactory obligations thereunder 
with respect to its exchange rate; 

(4) to provide for orderly settlement of claims 
against Germany. 


IV. Paragraph 2 (h) is deleted. 
V. Paragraph 5 is amended to read as follows: 


(a) Any amendment of the basic law will require the 


express approval of the occupation authorities before be- 


* For text of Occupation Statute, see BuULZETIN of Apr. 
17, 1949, p. 500. 
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coming effective. Any agreement made between the Fed- 
eral Republic and a foreign government will become effec- 
tive 21 days after its official receipt by the occupation 
authorities unless previously disapproved by them, pro- 
visionally or finally. Land constitutions, amendments 
thereof, and all other federal or land legislation will be 
effective without review by the occupation authorities but 
will be subject to repeal or annulment by them. 

(b) The occupation authorities will not disapprove any 
agreement between the Federal Republic and a friendly 
country or repeal or annul legislation unless in their opin- 
ion it is inconsistent with the provisions of the Occupa- 
tion Statute as revised or with legislation or other 
measures of the occupation authorities, or constitutes a 
grave threat to the basic purposes of the Occupation. 


VI. Paragraph 7 is amended to read as follows: 


(a) Insofar as it is based upon reserved powers, occu- 
pation legislation will remain in force until repealed or 
amended by the occupation authorities. 

(b) All other occupation legislation will remain in 
force until repealed by the occupation authorities at the 
request of the appropriate German authorities, or re- 
pealed or amended by the German authorities upon au- 
thorization by the occupation authorities. 

VII. This Instrument shall become effective 
March 7, 1951. 


PROGRAM FOR THE REVISION 
OF OCCUPATION CONTROLS 


In implementation of the decisions taken by the 
Foreign Ministers of the United States, the United 
Kingdom and France at their New York Meetin 
on 18 September, 1950, the Council of the Allie 
High Commission, having this day promulgated 
the “First Instrument of Revision of the Occupa- 
tion Statute,” has decided to adopt the following 
program for further relaxation of controls under 
the Occupation Statute: 


1. The powers reserved by paragraph 2 (b) re- 
lating to deconcentration will be exercised only to 
ensure completion of allied programs relating to 
the steel, coal and motion picture industries, I. G. 
Farben and the Grossbanken and actions which, 
as of December 31, 1950, are called for under laws 
adopted by the Allied High Commission or have 
been initiated through legal process taken under 
existing laws. Upon completion of such pro- 
grams and actions these powers will be 
relinquished. 

2. (a) The powers reserved by paragraph 2 
(b) relating to decartelization will be relinquished 
upon the enactment by the Federal Republic of 
legislation satisfactory to the occupation author- 
ities, including provisions to prevent new concen- 
trations of economic power. 

(b) The powers reserved by paragraph 2 (d) 
relating to displaced persons and the admission of 
refugees will be relinquished as soon as commit- 
ments and other action satisfactory to the occupa- 
tion authorities have been taken by the Federal 
Government with respect to the admission, care, 
and protection of displaced persons and refugees, 
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including safeguarding their civil rights, assuring 
the continued and effective operation of Interna- 
tional and allied agencies established for their care 
and resettlement, and compensating victims of 
Nazi persecution. 

(c) The powers reserved by paragraph 2 (f) 
relating to respect for the basic law and the land 
constitutions will be relinquished as soon as the 
Federal Republic has established a judicial au- 
thority deemed by the occupation authorities to be 
capable of effectively upholding the civil rights of 
the individual as defined in the basic law. 

3. The occupation authorities will retain the 
powers necessary to ensure that the Federal Gov- 
ernment carries out commitments undertaken and 
legislation enacted pursuant to paragraph 2 above 
and that the essential features of such legislation 
are maintained. 

4. The Council of the Allied High Commission 
will issue further instruments of revision of the 
Occupation Statute from time to time as the con- 
ditions prescribed by this decision for the relin- 
quishment of powers are fulfilled. 

5. This decision shall become effective on 
March 7, 1951. 


COMPETENCE OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN FIELD OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


In exercise of the powers reserved by ne 
2 (c) of the Occupation Statute as amended by 
the first instrument of revision, the Council of 
the Allied High Commission decides as follows: 


Article I 


The Federal Government is hereby authorized to estab- 
lish a Ministry of Foreign Affairs and shall have exclusive 
responsibility for the choice of the personnel of its diplo- 
matic, consular and trade missions. 


Article IT 


The Federal Government may conduct relations with 
foreign countries subject to the provisions of this decision. 


Article III 


1. The establishment of diplomatic or consular relations 
or trade missions shall be subject to the prior approval 
of the Allied High Commission. 

2. The Federal Government may, however, establish 
without such approval diplomatic missions in those coun- 
tries, other than the United States of America, France 
and the United Kingdom, in which prior to the effective 
date of this decision it has been authorized to establish 
consular offices. 

8. No prior approval will be required for the establish- 
ment of consular offices or trade missions in those coun- 
tries with which the Federal Government has diplomatic 
or consular relations. 


Article IV 


The Federal Government is hereby authorized to ap- 
point official agents in the capitals of the United States 
of America, France and the United Kingdom. 
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Article V 


The accreditation and status of foreign missions in the 
Territory of the Federal Republic will be governed by the 
following provisions. 

(i) Diplomatic missions and consular offices established 
in the Territory of the Federal Republic will normally be 
accredited to and recognized by the Federal Republic. 
In exceptional circumstances they may be accredited to 
or recognized by the Allied High Commission. In no case 
will there be a dual accreditation of missions to the Allied 
High Commission and to the Federal Republic or the issue 
of exequaturs to consuls by both the Federal Government 
and the Allied High Commission. 

(ii) The accreditation of foreign missions to the Fed- 
eral Government shall be notified to the Allied High 
Commission and they will thereafter have access to it in 
all matters relating to the fields reserved to the occupa- 
tion authorities. 


Article VI 


The Federal and Land Governments shall keep the 
Allied High Commission informed of any international 
negotiations. The Allied High Commission may inter- 
vene in negotiations relating to the fields reserved to the 
occupation authorities. 


Article VII 


The Federal Government shall furnish to the Allied 
High Commission all appropriate information regarding 
action taken pursuant to the provisions of this decision. 


Article VIII 
This decision shall become effective on March 7, 1951. 


EXCHANGE OF LETTERS BETWEEN 
HICOM AND FEDERAL REPUBLIC 
ON EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT 


HICOM to Chancellor Adenauer 


October 23, 1950 


Mr. CHANCELLOR, You will recall that the Foreign Min- 
isters, in their Communiqué on Germany, issued in New 
York on September 19, 1950, after referring to their will- 
ingness to amend the Occupation Statute, stated that “the 
Federal Republic will be expected to undertake certain 
commitments and other actions consonant with its new 
responsibilities.” 

In view of the fact that the amendments to the occupa- 
tion Statute now under active consideration will transfer 
to the Federal Government certain reserved powers, the 
exercise of which may become necessary in the interest of 
the defence effort of the Western Nations, the Allied High 
Commission hereby requests the Federal Government for- 
mally to give an assurance that it will cooperate with the 
Western Powers in the equitable apportionment of mate- 
rials, products, and services which are or may be in short 
supply or required for the common defence. 

At the present time it is not possible to determine in 
detail the areas where shortage can be expected, the Or- 
ganisations which will be designated to cope with these 
Shortages, or the specific measures which the Federal 
Government might find it necessary to take in the dis- 
charge of its obligations. It can be stated, however, that 
now and in the immediate future the Federal Government 
is expected to maintain conditions under which Western 
orders may be freely placed in Western Germany and 
under which deliveries against these orders will be made 
in the normal course of events, and not to increase unduly 
the internal consumption of these goods at the expense of 
exports. It can also be anticipated that, with the pro- 
spective increase in the defence effort of the Western 
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Powers, the Federal Government will be expected to lend 
support to industries producing critical items in short 
supply and to institute measures designed to assure, at 
fair prices, supplies of finished goods, raw materials and 
services for Western defence requirements in an equitable 
proportion to Western Germany’s internal requirements 
for consumption and investment and in preference to the 
import demands of countries outside the Western defence 
effort. 

I beg your Excellency to accept the assurance of my 
high esteem. 

IvoNE KIRKPATRICK 
Chairman 


Chancellor Adenauer to HICOM 


March 6, 1951 


I have received your letter of 23 October 1950, and as 
requested I hereby confirm that the Federal Government 
will cooperate in the equitable apportionment of mate- 
rials, products and services which are or may be in short 
supply or required for the common defense. 

In the spirit of this cooperation, the Federal Republic 
is in particular prepared: 


(A) Not to impose export restrictions on western orders 
placed in the area of the Federal Republic for the above 
items, detrimental to the equitable apportionment of said 
items; 

(B) To take measures to prevent internal consumption 
of said items from unduly increasing at the expense of 
exports of said items and to lend support to industries 
producing the above items; 

(C) When the situation requires, to institute measures 
designed to ensure, at reasonable and non-discriminatory 
prices, supplies of the above items for western defense 
requirements in an equitable proportion to the internal 
requirements for consumption and investment within the 
area of the Federal Republic and with the appropriate 
degree of priority over the import demands of countries 
outside of the western defense effort. 


Ernest Bevin Resigns 
as British Foreign Minister 


Statement by Acting Secretary Webb 


[Released to the press March 9} 


I have learned with regret of the resignation of 
Mr. Bevin. While Foreign Minister, he has shown 
great courage, foresight, and skill in the handling 
of the British foreign affairs, and he has been a 
pillar of strength in the difficult world situation. 
He has suffered lately from poor health, and on his 
departure from office I know he has the sincere 
good wishes of his many friends and admirers in 
the United States. We all hope that in the per- 
formance of the less arduous duties of Lord Privy 
Seal he will enjoy the relaxation which he so richly 
deserves. 

Mr. Morrison has our very best wishes in his new 
and difficult task. We look forward to workin 
closely with him, as we have with his distinguishe 
predecessor, in furthering the close cooperation be- 
tween our two countries, which is of such impor- 
tance to the free world. 
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The Answer to Youth’s Bewilderment 


[Released to the press March 3] 


The Department of State today made public correspond- 
ence between Secretary Acheson and Clarence FE. Moullette, 
Assistant to the Mayor of Camden, New Jersey. Mr. 
Moullette had asked Secretary Acheson to help him reply 
to a letter he had received from his son, Corp. John B. 
Moullette, USMCR, Camp Pendleton, California. 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY ACHESON 
TO MR. MOULLETTE 


February 23, 1961 


I have thought a great deal about the letter from 
your son, which you sent me, and your problem 
in answering it wisely and helpfully. It brought 
back many memories to me of ten years ago when 
my own son was in college, before he went to the 
Pacific, and I used to sit with him and his friends 
and talk over their problems which loomed ahead 
of them—and all of us. 

I thought then—and think now—that the real 
problem lies deeper than the questioning of par- 
ticular decisions—even the important ones which 
distress your son. It lies in the fact—for which 
we may thank God—that these boys have been 
brought up in the fundamental decency and right- 
ness of American life. They have lived in com- 
munities where they have breathed in with the air 
truth and tolerance of others’ interests, generosity 
and good nature, hard work, honesty and fairness. 
To all of them opened the opportunity for happy 
and constructive lives, their own homes and fam- 
ilies, work to do, a part to play in the community 
in a hundred ways. They saw no problems, here 
at home, that would not yield to effort, ingenuity, 
and the give-and-take of people who believed in 
the same right values. 

Now, just at the moment when they were about 
to enter fully as grown men in this world, its 
promise is dashed. In its place, they find hard- 
ship, loneliness, uncertainty, danger. They are 
separated from family and friends. Even worse, 
they are denied the natural development of their 
lives. The fact that this happens to them because 
some distant and shadowy figures in the Kremlin, 
controlling millions of people far from them, are 
setting out to make impossible such lives as they 
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had every right and hope to have, does not help 
their frustration and bitterness. 

This agony of spirit, so understandable and 
right, i. it hard to believe that so monstrous 
an evil can exist in a world based upon infinite 
mercy and justice. 

But the fact is that it does exist. The fact is 
that it twists and tortures all our lives. And, I 
believe, to each of us in this case as in so many 
others, the great thing is not what happens to us 
but how we bear what happens to us. 

For our country, and for most of us as indi- 
viduals, the period which has passed since V-E 
and V-J Days has been one of cruel disappoint- 
ment, slowly forming resolution, and, finally, 
— determination and effort. The high hopes, 

or which great sacrifices were made during the 
War, did not come to ready fruition. That did 
not mean that these hopes—for peace, and for a 
good life for all—were wrong, or that the princi- 
les of freedom and justice on which they were 
ased were not worthy of these sacrifices. 

What it did mean was that it was going to be a 
good deal harder to build the kind of world we 
wanted, than we thought it was going to be. 

We started out, even before the War had ended, 
building the foundation of the structure of peace, 
of law and order in the world, in the United Na- 
tions. We hoped that all nations would work to- 
gether in bringing this about. 

We came very close to realizing this aspiration. 
An international organization has been started 
functioning, and in some cases, it has bg esr 
extremely successfully. The role of the United 
Nations in the disputes in Palestine and in In- 
donesia suggest that, far from being discouraged, 
we should be heartened by the progress that has 
been made. 

However as it became clear that the rulers of 
the Soviet Union not only were not interested in 
cooperating with us, but were challenging the sur- 
vival of our free institutions, and the independence 
of all nations, we have been obliged to build up 
our strength again, all of us. 

In some ways, this is an ancient problem. Our 
forebears on this continent had it cruelly impressed 
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upon them that the liberty we enjoy is not won 
and preserved without unremitting effort, without 
sacrifice, without “eternal vigilance.” But we 
had for so long enjoyed the npn of freedom, 
that we had come to accept this condition as auto- 
matically assured. It has fallen to us—to your 
son’s generation, and to ours—to take up again 
the defense of freedom against the challenge of 
tyranny. 

In other ways, this isa new problem. Our coun- 
try, which has risen to a position of unprecedented 
power and eminence in the world, is seeking to 
use that power in such a way as to help bring 
about a peaceful international order. This 
means that we have to be doing two things at once: 
while we move ahead in our efforts to build the 
kind of a world in which we can all live together 
peacefully and in common helpfulness, we are at 
the same time protecting ourselves from being 
overrun by the tyranny which is run from Moscow. 
I have sometimes compared this two-pronged 
effort as being like the way our ancestors had to 
have some men drilling and keeping watch from 
on while others went on, tilling the 

elds. 

In a sense, we are standing with one foot in the 
world of our hopes for a future order among na- 
tions, and the other foot in the world of power. 
Both of these are part of the present reality. Un- 
less we are strong enough—we and the other free 
nations—to prevent the Soviet rulers from ex- 
tending their control over the entire world, then 
we shall never have the chance to help build the 
kind of a world we all want. 

There are many terrible heartbreaks in this 
course of action, but there is no easier way to a 
peaceful world. Your son asks in his letter 
whether Korea proves anything. That he is heart- 
sick over the loss of life and the destruction in 
Korea is right and good, and reflects what must 
be the instinctively humane feelings of good men 
everywhere. But I hope he will come to see that 
Korea proves—has already proved—a great deal. 
In Korea, the men and the nations who love free- 
dom and who believe in the United Nations have 
made it clear that they are willing to fight for 
these things. By standing firm against aggres- 
sion in Korea, we are doing our best to prevent 
the world from following the road which led us, 
twice in recent times, to World War. The heroic 
sacrifices which are now being made in Korea may 
enable the world to pass through this time of hos- 
tility and tension without the catastrophe, the 
greater destruction and the immeasurably greater 
sacrifices of a world conflict. 

I know that these thoughts I have written to 

ou will not answer all the questions which you 
lave touched on in your thoughtful letter, or 
which your son has mentioned. These are hard 
and complicated problems, for which there are no 
easy answers, and which a short letter could not 
deal with adequately. What I am concerned 
about is not that your son should feel that I, or 
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the Administration, or the Government is right on 
any particular issue. It is good that he should 
question whether the steps we are taking are right 
or are wrong. But what is important is that he 
feel, and that all our young people feel, a strong 
faith in the validity and the reality of the ideals 
on which this country was founded and on which 
it now endeavors to guide its actions. So long as 
our young people are steadfast in this faith, we 
can be assured of the vitality of our society, and its 
— to go on meeting the challenges of the 
ture. 


LETTER FROM MR. MOULLETTE 
TO SECRETARY ACHESON 


January 19th, 1961 


Enclosed, is a letter I received from my son this 
morning on my arrival at my office. I am sending 
it to you, since it is a letter which reflects the loose 
thinking on the part of many of our legislators and 
publishers—it is a letter filled with answerable 
questions, but questions which require much in 
knowledge, substantial qualifications which can 
and should be made understandable—since the 
American people as a whole are a provincial lot. 

This lad of mine is 24 years old, a Corporal in 
the Marine Corps at Coy, California. 
He served with the ist Division from 1944 to 
August 1946. Last September, he was hoping to 
enter Cornell University to take his course in 
Hotel Management. Instead, he went back in the 
Marine Corps, a Reserve. He was then, and I 
suspect now, bitter about it all. It so happens, 
that in September 1949 I warned him not to put 
too much stock in his future, since I was positive 
we would be involved somewhere in the world 
before another year was out. He, my wife and 
many of my friends made life miserable for me, 
since _ said I was warmongering, when I was 
only evaluating the news as it was brought to me 
by a world press. 

This lad has been raised in the traditions which 
have been prevalent in this country since Colonial 
days—his schooling is that of the average public 
school pupil, and he has had the advantage of 
books, magazines, newspapers from all over the 
world—he has traveled widely for his age, work- 
ing on tramp steamers and tankers, and the United 
States is as his back yard at home, he knows it 
from personal visits. 

The tenor of his letter about “foreign policy” 
leaves me cold and my reply to him will be an 
explanation that foreign policy is always fluid, 
that it must be so and has been so since 1914 be- 
cause of certain inescapable facts. I will explain 
that we are a gullible people, that we won (or 
helped win) two wars and lost both times the 
peace, because we regarded winning wars in the 
same manner we regard winning a football match. 
I will tell him something of the different mores of 
various people, of their hatreds, their jealousies. 
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I will tell him that the broad policies of our for- 
eign policy is laid down in the Constitution of the 
United States, in the convictions of our —— 
and their attitudes toward all peoples, all over 
the world. 

I will send him a copy of an address of mine, 
which he said was too deep for him to understand 
when he read it in its formative stage. I will try 
to open his eyes to an understanding of the forces 
about him which are inimicable to the general 
good of our people—to the powers which can be 
wielded to destroy a man, no matter how sincere 
and true he has been. I will cite the case of For- 
restal, of Hiss, of others who were earnest Ameri- 
cans of good understanding. I will indicate to 
him that the American people in their utter pro- 
vincialism are tremendously jealous of their 
rights and prerogatives as free born Americans, 
that they want the fruits thereof, but detest its 
sepentiitiitlen<iins there are many men to ad- 
vance their own interests against the interests of 
the whole people, take advantage of the situations 
brought about by the general misunderstanding 
which have been fostered by a press which is 
venal. 

What I am going to tell him of foreign policy 
will be my experiences in most of the countries of 
the world, where I have seen my own countrymen 
reflect the worst of their natures, since they were 
of the opinion that they were a race apart. I 
will tell him something of the spread of the Com- 
mon Law throughout the world by the British, 
whom he had been taught by a venal press to de- 
spise, and it has been hard to offset his distrust 
of the British even though he has close blood rela- 
tives in England, and more of them in Denmark 
and France. 

Mr. Secretary, I have written you a long letter 
about a letter, but, what actually was also a moti- 
vation was a telephone call I received this morn- 
ing from one of the principals of one of our High 
Schools. He slened to me that his teachers abso- 
lutely refused to take Civil Defense seriously, that 
it was a tempest in a tea pot and, anyhow it was 
the figment of the administration’s imagination 
that caused all the furore—that we would never 
be bombed or otherwise attacked, note the remarks 
of various Senators and Congressmen, and any- 
way, what was it you read in the press. 

I have had members of my own party discount 
the sincere efforts of the President of the United 
States, simply because they wished in that way to 
resist the necessity of facing up to a world that 
is becoming increasingly more atavistic and repre- 
hensible. 

Mr. Secretary, I have lived on every continent, 
worked in most of the countries of the world, or 
visited them and I have a working knowledge of 
ten languages, none of them taught to me aca- 
demically but which I have learned because I 
needed them. I see about me so many things 
which are left undone, which should be done, and 
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I want more than anything else to wake my 
countrymen up to the necessity of realizing we 
are not living in a chocolate coated world, but one 
that is armed to the teeth against us by and 
through actual armor or armed against us in 
propagating the belief that we have only a nickel 
under foot to motivate our activities. 

I know of personal knowledge that most of the 
peoples of the world have a sneaking respect for 
us, that they like us fairly well for ourselves alone, 
that they fear us far more than we fear them, 
but all of whom could be turned against us simp] 
because they are jealous of our way of life whic 
we have earned for ourselves by hard work and 
ingenuity. I hope you will help me with this 
letter to my son. 


LETTER FROM JOHNNIE MOULLETTE 
TO HIS FATHER 


16 January, 1951—Tuesday 

I just finished reading from the Los Angeles 
Examiner the impeachment resolution against 
Dean Acheson which was introduced into the 
California State Senate by State Senator Jack B. 
Tenney, Republican, from Los Angeles. I can’t 
help but think that the American people, Demo- 
crat and Republican alike, are “fed up” with the 
Administration and its foreign policy. 

The way Truman is appropriating money is 
outrageous. It is my belief that he is taking 
anyone’s word for it and spending money uselessly 
and needlessly. At present he is asking Congress 
for 71.5 billion dollars which would cost each 
American $468.00. 

Don’t you think that our “foreign policy” is 
fouled up a bit? What right have we to refuse 
Red China entree into the United Nations? I 
think she (Red China) has a right to voice her 
opinions about what is to take place in the Far 

ast. After all, isn’t she a country out there just 
as Venezuela or Brazil is in our hemisphere? I 
say, “Let Red China into the U. N. and let her 
voice her vote and her opinions on what is to take 
place in the Far East.” 

The needless waste of life in Korea, on both 
sides, is shameful to the human race. Fighting 
won’t settle anything. The only thing that I 
can see is being proven in Korea is: “Might over 
what may be right,” Red China being the “might.” 
The problem of Red China vs. the world, or the 
best part of it, has to be settled at the round table 
and eventually it will be. Red China will be ad- 
mitted tothe U.N. Sothe U.N. will have lost the 
first round. We did better in the “Boxer Re- 
bellion.” 

I thought that only Congress could declare war. 
Why doesn’t Congress either declare war against 
Red China or stop Truman from sending Ameri- 
can troops throughout the world? Why should 
we take the brunt of it all? If the other coun- 
tries in the U. N. won’t supply the needed men 
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and money then we should pull out of Korea and 
if need be, out of the U. N. and adopt something 
similar to what Hoover suggests. 

The morale of the fighting man is very low. 
Mainly because the American people aren’t behind 
him. Here at Pendleton most of these men know 
what war is or what its after-effects are and will 
be. Just last night at the “slopshute” (beer-hall) 
the men, not one or two, but the majority, were 
complaining about the way we were tricked into 
this. Everyone seems to have nothing but dis- 
favorable thoughts, and remarks about the foreign 
policy. These men aren’t afraid to fight, it’s just 
that they have no cause to fight. If ordered to, 
we will but only because of the obligation we have 
to each other. I guess it’s a form of “Brotherly 
Love.” 

Our only hope is that men our age throughout 
the world feel the same way and will state so to 
their leaders. By rebellion or other ways. After 
the loss of life, and property from the last war, 
everyone should want only peace. I believe that 
the people of our level want only peace but that 
the odes (including 5 peer are afraid to ad- 
mit they are wrong and are ashamed to admit it 
for fear they will lose face. It looks that way, 
Dad! 

I guess I’ve tired your eyes by now so I’ll secure 
for now. Good luck in your defense job. 

Love, 

JOHNNIE 

P.S. I may be a rebel but these are my own 
thoughts and convictions. 


U.S.S.R. Intimates Noncooperation 
on Japanese Treaty 


[Released to the press March 5] 


Yacov Malik, Soviet representative to the United 
Nations, with whom the United States, through 
John Foster Dulles, has been having conversations 
regarding a Japanese peace treaty, has issued a 
statement to the press which intimates that he will 
not resume negotiations. 

This statement, apparently made under the in- 
structions of the Soviet Government, contrasts 
with the propaganda professions of the Soviet 
Union as to peace and an over-all Japanese peace. 

The United States will aang in seeking an 
over-all peace for Japan. But it concedes to no 
one the right to veto peace. 

The Soviet Government has persistently sought 
such a veto position and that is what has already 
unduly delayed the Japanese peace settlement. 
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With reference to Mr. Malik’s statement that: 
“I do not conduct any talks with Mr. Dulles on a 
Japanese peace treaty,” the facts are these: 


On October 16, 1950, Mr. Malik met Mr. Dulles 
at the latter’s home office, 72 East 91st Street, New 
York City, for about 2 hours, at which time Mr. 
Dulles handed Mr. Malik the 7-point statement of 
principles which the United States believes should 
govern the terms of a Japanese peace treaty, and 
which were being similarly discussed with other 
interested Governments. Mr. Dulles discussed 
these points in detail with Mr. Malik. 

On November 20, 1950, Mr. Malik again met 
with Mr. Dulles at the same place and gave Mr. 
Dulles an aide mémoire setting forth certain in- 
quiries and attitudes of the Soviet Government 
toward the United States statement of principles. 
This aide mémoire was published the next day by 
the Soviet Government at Moscow. 

On December 28, 1950, Mr. Dulles, through Am- 
bassador Gross, furnished Mr. Malik with the re- 
sponse of the United States to the Soviet aide 
mémoire above-referred to. This response was 

ublished by the Department of State on Decem- 
ver 28, 1950." 

On January 13, 1951, Mr. Dulles, by prearrange- 
ment with Mr. Malik, called on Mr. Malik at the 
Soviet Mission in New York and informed Mr. 
Malik fully as to his forthcoming trip to Japan, 
and of his intention to confer further with Mr. 
Malik on the Japanese peace treaty upon his re- 
turn. Mr. Malik, at that time, informed Mr. 
Dulles that he had not yet received from his Gov- 
ernment any further observations on the reply of 
the United States to the Soviet aide mémoire which 
he had earlier given to Mr. Dulles, but that as 
soon as these observations were reported, he would 
communicate them to Mr. Dulles. No such com- 
munication has been received. 


With reference to Mr. Malik’s statement that 
“the statement of Mr. Dulles at the press confer- 
ence regarding his message to me on this matter 
as well as my willingness to resume negotiations 
on a Japanese peace treaty is absolutely ground- 
less,” the facts are these: 


On February 26, 1951, immediately following 
Mr. Dulles’ return from the Far East, Mr. Dulles 
asked Ambassador Gross to inform Mr. Malik of 
Mr. Dulles’ return and of his desire, as previously 
stated to Mr. Malik, to continue discussions of the 
Japanese peace treaty. Ambassador Gross on 
February 27, 1951, conveyed this message to Mr. 
Malik and received the impression that Mr. Malik 
was prepared to continue the discussions. 


1 BULLETIN of Jan. 8, 1951, p. 65. 
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U. S.-Chilean Problems of Economic Development 


by Edward G. Miller, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American A ffairs * 


It is most appropriate that the first session of 
the United Nations Economic and Social Council 
held in Latin America should take place in Chile, 
a country whose accomplishments in the field of 
economic development have been substantial. 
Last year, when steel ingots began rolling out of 
the Huachipato steel mill, Chile had definitely 
secured its place in the community of industrial 
nations. It had completed a significant phase in 
its economic mann during which it had 
amply demonstrated its capacity to mobilize eco- 
nomic resources, to plan economic development, 
and to implement these plans through interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The possession of coal and iron ore is Chile’s 
good fortune. Their exploitation at Huachipato, 
however, is something more. It is the result of 
skillfully bringing together human and material 
resources for the permanent strengthening of the 
national economy. Chile has developed the 
knowledge and understanding to do this in the 
process of planning and executing development 
programs in every sector of economic activity 
since the creation, in 1939, of the Corporacién de 
Fomento de la Produccién. In planning eco- 
nomic development, Chile has wisely aimed a well- 
rounded program. Promotion of industry has 
been balanced by plans for the development of 

iculture. The effort to broaden the base of 
Chile’s economy through expansion of manufac- 
turing activities has included particularly greater 
food production. Chile’s progress in agriculture 
is marked by vastly increased mechanization and 
a broad program of irrigation and land recla- 
mation. 


U. S. Part in Chile’s Economic Progress 


The United States has watched with particular 
interest Chile’s economic progress in the last dec- 


1Bxcerpts from an address made to delegates to the 
twelfth session of Ecosoc at Santiago, Chile, on Mar. 
6 and released to the press on the same date. 
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ade not only because it carries the promise of im- 
proved levels of ~—— for the Chilean people but 
also because the United States has been able to play 
a part in this advance. In the years since 1940, 
my Government, through the Export-Import 
Bank, has advanced to Chile over 122 million dol- 
lars in credits and loans to improve her transporta- 
tion facilities, expand her industry, irrigate her 
land and mechanize her farms. 

Economic vitality and increased productivity is 
the reward of a working democracy. For the 
Chilean ws as for others, it has meant a sub- 
stantial gain. It has meant that Export-Import 
Bank funds and United States technicians could 
join forces with Chilean capital and manpower to 

ring the Huachipato steel mill into existence. 
The Export-Import Bank was also able to provide 
some 13 million dollars in credits for the purchase 
of equipment and material to maintain and im- 
prove Chile’s railways. 

In a number of other projects, such as the con- 
struction of a rayon and staple fiber factory, a tire 
factory, cement plants, and a copper wire plant, 
United States engineers, workers, and capital have 
worked side by side with their Chilean counter- 
parts. The Export-Import Bank has provided 
credits for Chile to buy agricultural machinery 
and equipment and along with the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development has 
helped Chile finance the development of her hydro- 
electric resources, a project of fundamental im- 
portance to the future prosperity of Chile. The 
power plants constructed with this aid—Los Ci- 
preses, Abanico, Sauzal, Pilmaiquen—have in- 
creased Chile’s output of electric energy more than 
127 percent since 1944. 

The successes of recent years, impressive though 
they are, are merely the first great steps forward on 
the road of economic development. The Chilean 
people regard the development already achieved 
only as a point of departure. We can expect that 
Chile will expand its program of industrialization ; 
that it will continue to increase productivity and 
output of agriculture; that it will carry to con- 
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clusion its plans for the utilization of water and 
power resources and for the creation of a trans- 
portation system adequate to the needs of an ex- 
panding economy. All of these will lead to 
greater social development and a higher standard 
of living for the Chilean people. Such are the 
goals of the Council’s gracious host, a nation that 
may well personify the hopes and aspirations of 
all members of the community of free nations. 

The Export-Import Bank has been able to give 
equally vital aid in other countries, having lent a 
total of 2.12 billion dollars to underdeveloped 
areas since 1940. These funds, and the material 
and technical assistance which they cover, were 
provided while the United Nations were engaged 
in a total war, while it was necessary to provide 
staggering quantities of war material, and later 
while the European Recovery Program was en- 
gaged in the task of helping to rebuild the de- 
fensive strength of the free world. Ability to as- 
sist in the economic development of underpro- 
ductive areas was not stopped either by the totali- 
tarianism which had destroyed world peace as the 
decade opened in 1940 or the totalitarianism 
which menaced the peace as the decade closed. 

The United States can be counted on to coop- 
erate with the community of free nations in our 
mutual economic and social development, in the 
future as in the past, willingly and liberally, mo- 
tivated only by the desire to help peoples to help 
themselves to attain a secure and prosperous econ- 
omy, to preserve their national independence, and 
to insure the freedom and dignity of man. That 
is the basic principle of United States policy in 
the field of economic cooperation. It has not been 
invalidated by Communist aggresion in Korea or 
by the resultant international tension. 


U.S. Program of Preparedness 


In submitting his budget proposals to the Con- 

ss of the United States in January, President 

ruman reaffirmed the intentions of the United 
States. He said: 

Our total program of economic assistance to non-Huro- 
pean areas of the free world will make a major contribu- 
tion to increasing productivity in agricultural, industrial 
and extractive industries. Part of the increased output 
must go directly to improving living standards and public 
services. Another part, including raw materials and 
particularly strategic materials needed for the mutual 
defense of the free world, can be traded with the more 
industrialized nations for capital goods needed for further 
economic development. 


We have the will to move forward along the 
road of cooperation, we have the experience of 
fruitful association in facing and solving complex 
problems of economic development. We have 
been limited in our broad program of economic 
cooperation because of the necessity imposed upon 
the free nations to rearm. The free world must 
rearm. As has been reiterated so many times by 
delegations from free countries at this session of 
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the Council, we must do so in order to stand guard 
over our political, social, and economic integrity 
and in order to be able to put down wanton ag- 
gression, so bloodily exemplified at present in Ko- 
rea. It has become clear from the bitter experi- 
ence of the past 8 months that the program of 
preparedness upon which we have embarked must 


-be pushed forward with vigor and determination. 


The position of the United States on the issue 
of defense has been made clear by Secretary of 
State Acheson. As he stated on even 30th 
last, the United States will redouble its efforts 
to build situations of strength to meet trouble 
wherever it threatens. “We will continue our 
efforts to work for peace through the United Na- 
tions,” Mr. Acheson said, “That is the kind of 
people we are—but we now, once again, must see 
to our arms.” 

The economic implications of the current world 
situation are equally clear and unequivocal. A 
considerable proportion of the productive ca- 
pacity of the United States, Canada, Great Brit- 
ain, and Western Europe, which comprise a large 
part of the industrial plant of the world, must be 
set aside for defense purposes. Capital goods 
and services, which a few months ago were freely 
available for economic development and imme- 
diate consumption, must now be channeled into 
production for defense. The problems which re- 
armament creates will make themselves felt 
throughout the free world in a variety of ways. 

Clearly, consumption of goods manufactured 
from scarce commodities will have to be reduced. 
In the United States, as you know, the supply 
of tin, copper, rubber, zinc, and other metals for 
production of consumers goods has already been 
severely curtailed, and the use of iron and steel 
must be reduced. As a consequence of these re- 
strictions, entire industries, such as our new and 
thriving television industry, have been forced to 
shut down or severely curtail their production. 
Further sacrifices of this kind are in prospect, but 
our poems are disposed to face them steadfastly. 

The problems of free world defense are not easy 
problems, but they are problems that must be 
solved if aggression, the common enemy of all 
the free peoples, is to be eliminated, if simply 
because a community of interests, hopes, and as- 
pirations bands free men together. 

We do not know how long the present state 
of emergency will last. The Soviet Union and the 
Governments which follow its command can end 
it any time they can, if they will, dissipate the 
free world’s feeling of extreme danger—which has 
engulfed us all with renewed intensity since the 
Communist attack on the Republic of Korea— 
and dissipate it in a manner that is adequate to 
convince the free world that peace is secure. 

The United States does not relish channeling 
its raw materials, its machinery, and its skills 
into the production of armament. It would much 
rather use its human and material resources and 
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its productive capacity to help advance economic 
and social development at home and abroad. But, 
the United States, like any nation which wants 
to preserve its integrity, must look to its defense. 
We must face the fact that the Soviet bloc is 
virtually an armed camp now, that for many 
years the U.S.S.R. has been diverting to military 
uses a larger proportion of its national income 
than any other major power, and that a part of 
these Soviet military resources are being directed 
against the United Nations right now on the 
battlefields of Korea. For years, the U.S.S.R. 
has been pillaging and plundering its satellites, 
reducing the standards of living of its subject 
eoples to feed its insatiable military machine. 
is is the threat. It isreal. It is, in the words 

of President Truman: 


aimed at all peoples who strive to win or defend their 
own freedom and national independence. 


Continuing Economic Cooperation 


The free world program of military prepared- 
ness, large though it is, will not weaken, even 
temporarily, the United States interest in coopera- 
tion for economic development. It should be re- 
called that the steel plant in Brazil at Volta 
Redonda was planned and initiated in a period of 
severe scarcities of raw materials, equipment, and 
manpower. By the end of World War II, nearly 
40 million dollars of the 45 million lent to Brazil 
in 1940 for Volta Redonda had been disbursed in 
capital goods procurement. Similarly, the steel 
mill at Huachipato was projected long before the 
end of the war. 

These are not isolated instances of economic 
cooperation despite critical times and heavy de- 
mands on our resources. Despite the tremendous 
pressure of a total war upon the democratic world, 
economic expansion in Latin America continued 
and, in many countries, was even accelerated. 
Chile’s real national income, for example, increased 
from 15.6 billion pesos in 1940 to 18.7 billion 
pesos in 1945. Consumption measured in physi- 
cal terms increased in Chile by about 22 percent 
between 1940 and 1949. Other countries regis- 
tered similar gains. 

The economic strength of the free world is now 
very substantially greater than it was 10 years 
ago. The economies of Latin America have be- 
come more diversified. They rest on a broader 
foundation. They are better prepared to make the 
readjustments which may be required in the pres- 
ent and coming emergency periods. 

Western Europe is also making a substantial 
contribution to world economic stability and prog- 
ress. Its present productive capacity and output 
is well above prewar levels. Thus, even in the 
present period, a continuing flow of producer and 
consumer goods may be expected from those Euro- 
pean areas which, during World War II, became 
inaccessible as they were occupied by Axis powers 
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and which, for some time after the war, were 
forced to devote most of their resources to re- 
construction. Moreover, if aggression does not 
force the free nations to defend with arms their 
independence and their institutions, the pressure 
on resources resulting from the rearmament effort 
may be expected to ease. 

When the Foreign Ministers of the American 
Republics meet at Washington later this month 
to consider urgent measures for the Western Hemi- 
sphere share in the free world’s effort to repel ag- 
gression, they will also consider measures for eco- 
nomic cooperation and development in the light 
of the present emergency. At that meeting, the 
United States will reassure its good neighbors that 
we recognize their desire for increased production, 
for improved use of their manpower, and for a 
strengthening of the basic productive factors. 
We can give that assurance, because economic 
cooperation, as well as military and political co- 
operation, has long been, and continues to be, a 
cardinal principle of our foreign policy. 

On undertaking the immense coh of strengthen- 
ing our security, the primary emphasis must of 
course be military. That task, however, is not 
solely military. Communism thrives on economic 
and social misery, especially continued misery in 
the face of unused opportunities for greater hu- 
man well-being. Hence, efforts for economic 
development and social progress must go hand-in- 
hand with military defense. But, because our 
first task is to become strong and remain strong 
until the Communist threat has passed, we can- 
not take the risk of endangering our safety and 
that of the rest of the free world through leaving 
ourselves open to conquest and seizure by attempt- 
ing to concentrate too great a part of our re- 
sources on efforts to improve levels of living. 


Proper Balance in Use of Resources 


What, in effect, is required is to find the proper 
balance between the use of resources for p ws. 
and for economic development and social progress. 

Isador Lubin’s recent speech before the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council stressed the falsity of 
any arbitrary distinctions between military and 
nonmilitary programs in setting priorities for the 
expanding security program. ith that posi- 
tion, I heartily agree. Each particular proposal 
must be judged on its merits in the light of the 
over-all objective. 

Some may believe that what I have just said is 
not reassuring with respect to economic coopera- 
tion with the underdeveloped countries in the 

riod immediately ahead. This is far from true. 

at would not be reassuring would be a situa- 
tion in which the United States could spare noth- 
ing above its strictly military requirements. And 
I should add that there will be many situations 
in which both immediate defense and long range 
economic objectives can be simultaneously served. 
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U.S. Technical Cooperation Programs 


The United States plans an active cooperative 
international role in the technical cooperation pro- 
gram during the coming period, based on our past 
record and experience. That record is a lengthy 
one in bilateral agreements, chiefly with the other 
American Republics, and, more recently, through 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies 
and through the Organization of American States. 

As delegates to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil know, the United States has given very active 
support to the technical cooperation programs of 
the United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies. We have been in favor of all the safeguards 
which the United Nations has provided to protect 
the sovereignty of recipient countries. We have 
gladly opened our borders, our factories, our Gov- 
ernment facilities, our farms, and our records, to 
fellowship holders who have come to the United 
States under the United Nations programs. We 
have just as readily provided technical experts to 
participate in United Nations and _ specialized 
agency missions, even though the defense effort 
makes a heavy demand on the supply of expert 
and skilled manpower. We are contributing 60 
percent of the special account established last June 
to expand United Nations technical assistance. 
The all is also familiar with the fact that 
the United States will contribute 70 percent of 
the budget for technical cooperation projects of 
the Organization of American States—projects 
which are designed to mesh effectively with the 
United Nations programs. 

All of these technical aid efforts in which the 
United States and most other members of the 
United Nations have cooperated are familiar to 
you. However, you may not all be so familiar 
with the work of the Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs, which is an agency of the United States 
Government. I may, therefore, be excused for re- 
ferring to its achievements before I close. The 
Institute, since 1942, has been cooperating with 
other American governments on programs in agri- 
culture, education, health, and sanitation. In its 
health and sanitation programs, alone, the Insti- 
tute has affected the lives of millions of people in 
Latin America. The health and sanitation pro- 
xram in Chile, as in 17 other American Republics, 
on been carried out through the Servicio Co- 
operativo Interamericano de Salud Publica, 
organized by the Government of Chile as part of 
the Chilean National Public Health Service. The 
Servicio has launched national campaigns to stop 
typhoid, diphtheria, and other diseases that 
weaken the vitality of the nation. It has trained 
many of Chile’s nurses, doctors, public health ex- 
perts, and Santiago engineers. It has built com- 
munity health centers, tuberculosis hospitals, 
sewerage systems. The most recent of the latter— 
the tenth completed by the Servicio—serves 90,000 
people and eliminates pollution of irrigation 
canals watering 50,000 acres of agricultural lands. 
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All of the sewerage systems, like most of the other 
Servicio projects in Chile, have been turned over 
to the responsible agencies of the Chilean Govern- 
ment or its municipalities. 

The Institute recently made an agreement to co- 
operate with the Chilean Government in an agri- 
cultural program here, which will be closely inte- 

rated with the work in Chile of the United 
Tetons Food and Agricultural Organization. 
Under an agricultural program in Peru, the 
Peruvian Government and the Institute have cre- 
ated an agricultural extension service, which now 
has 34 field offices, largely staffed by Peruvian 
technicians, to help the farmers of each com- 
munity to grow more and better crops. More than 
40,000 people make their way to those field offices 
every year for advice and help. Small farmers 
have available 18 machinery pools for the use of 
farm machinery. Throughout Peru, you can spot 
those machines, plowing, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing the fields for farm families. This program 
has helped to develop 35,000 Peruvian family 
gardens, to set up livestock demonstration farms 
on land that was deep jungle, to introduce hybrid- 
seed corn that produces 100 bushels per acre. 

I have touched on only a few of the more than 
3,000 projects in which the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs has cooperated with the other 
American Republics. In all of them, their achieve- 
ments and their benefits to the people on the scene 
are unmistakable. Only those who are fanatically 
determined to distort and falsify the facts can 
conclude otherwise. 

Last January, the Institute held a meeting here 
at Santiago to discuss the expansion and improve- 
ment of its work. On that occasion, the president 
of the Institute and the Institute staff were de- 
nounced by the Communist press as “imperialistic 
exploiters,” “spies,” “saboteurs,” bent on making 
a colony of the great Republic of Chile. I can 
assure you that the Chileans and the United States 
nationals who operate the Servicio will be more 
than happy to give you first-hand knowledge of 
their “imperialistic” program. At nearby Tru- 
deau Hospital, they can be seen “sabotaging” 
tuberculosis. At health centers in Santiago, Val- 
paraiso, and Antofagasta, they are “exploiting” 
thousands of families, by bringing children into 
the world and helping to keep them alive, by exert- 
ing every effort to build a community of able- 
bodied people who can make the maximum con- 
tribution to Chile. 

As for what the United States has done here, 
our conscience is clear, our hands are clean, and 
our hearts are open. What Chile has accom- 
plished through the Servicio and the Development 
Corporation is to extend Chilean control over 
Chilean destiny. What has been accomplished 
under the dynamic leadership of President Gabriel 
Gonzalez Videla, and his predecessors, Pedro 
Aguirre Cerda and Juan Antonio Rios, is, above 
all, a tribute to the courageous energy of the peo- 
ple of this great Republic. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Seventh Pan American Railway Congress 


Report by William T. Faricy 


Chairman, U.S. Delegation and President, Association of American Railroads 


Pursuant to the Mexican Government’s Resolu- 
tion No. 1699, issued December 2, 1948, convok- 
ing the VII Pan American Railway Congress in 
Mexico City and the notice by the President of 
the Organizing Committee, the VII Pan American 
Railway Congress was held in Mexico, D. F., Octo- 
ber 10-20, 1950. 





Organizing Committee Officers | 


President: Agustin Garcia Lépez, Secretary of Com- 
munications and Public Works 

Vice President: Antonio Dovali Jaime, Subsecretary 
of Communications and Public Works 

Secretary General: José Merino Blazquez, Chief of 
Service of Department of Railroads in Develop- 
ment of the Secretariat of Communications, all 
of the Republic of Mexico 


| | 


Approximately 150 government and railroad in- 
dustry representatives and private individuals 
from 18 member countries’? and Canada attended 
and participated in the proceedings of the Con- 
gress. The United States was represented by a 
delegation of ten persons, composed of the Chair- 
man, four members, and the Executive Secretary 
of the United States National Commission, as on 
as the United States resident member on the per- 
manent Commission of the Pan American Rail- 
way Congress Association at Buenos Aires, and a 
representative from the Department of State and 








* Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, United States 
of America, Uruguay, and Venezuela. Guatemala, Haiti, 
and Nicaragua, also members of the Association, were 
not represented by official delegations. 
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two officials of the Association of American Rail- 
roads.? Several officers of the American Embassy 
at Mexico City assisted the United States delega- 
tion at the Congress. The United States Govern- 
ment has been a member of the Association since 
1948, as authorized by Public Law 794, 80th 
Congress. 

In addition, between 20 and 25 persons repre- 
senting individual railroads, the railway supply 
industry, transportation publications, and trans- 
— and educational institutions in the 

nited States attended and took part in the va- 
rious sessions. 


Agenda 


The agenda of the Congress consisted chiefly of 
discussions of technical papers submitted by rail- 
road and governmental authorities of numerous 
countries of the Western Hemisphere. The 
themes contributed were classified into six cate- 
gories for study and action by the delegates. To 
accomplish this work, the Congress was divided 
into the following sections: 


Section A—Ways and works. 

Section B—Material and haulage, including 
material, motors and Railway 
material. 

Section C—Exploitation, including circulation 
and traffic. 

Section D—Accountancy, statistics, and tariffs. 

Section E—Legislation, administration, and co- 
ordination. 

Section F—Personnel and miscellaneous mat- 
ters. 


? For the U.S. delegation, see BULLETIN of Oct. 16, 1950, 
p. 634. 
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The Point 4 technical assistance program as 
related to railway development in Latin America 
and “coordination of transport” was given special 
consideration at roundtable sessions. 


Participation 


The following member countries were repre- 
sented by official delegations: 


No. of 

Country Delegates 
Ii biicdiesicin cn idnctentiincwwnsa nema does 12 
aN a lala 1 
Mi: ics ci i lun acs cc alba cae 6 
A ain ae ncn i Seton ont a acca decreas acelin adnate deen 3 
isin. arcnining sc baecreceiamead anata tena ae aban 2 
Costa Rica_--_- a ee ee eee eee ee ene 2 
as sinccenihis perenne eaneaaeamaei 16 
Se a ee 1 
|) | eee cosh lad Ss aaa ea cease acca 4 
i SR ee aan ae eerste ieee TNC eee 1 
ET LIE ee ta EE eR Ea 3 
Mexico__----- TR RE ee ee Ee TN ere ee men 30 
ela ht cle al alle Na ell 3 
BI icici canivgietinscs ca eacras dds Neda ede im alemmmesnaceacacen epee ead 1 
eee ee ae ee ee re ee 1 
Pi a), en ee eee vr 10 
i | a a en ee 4 
gS eee a ee a A 2 

| ke | ee en eee Saye 102 


An observer from Canada and sixteen represen- 
tatives of the Compania S. K. F., Golfo y Caribe 
were present. 


Organization of the Congress 


The Congress held seven general sessions of 
which four were plenary sessions. The six sec- 
tions held 30 meetings, and three roundtable 
discussions took place. In addition, special com- 
mittee meetings dealt with the revisions of the 
statutes of the Association and recommendation 
of a site for the next, or VIII Congress. 

The very large number of technical papers 
(approximately 200)* was a complicating factor ; 


* Nine papers were contributed by various members of 
the United States National Commission, U.S. government 
officials and others on the following subjects: Safety 
of Railway Operations by William T. Faricy ; Telegraphic 
and Safety Services by Association of American Rail- 
roads; Preparation of Freight and Passenger Tariffs by 
Association of American Railroads; Some Aspects of the 
Situation Regarding Motive Power and Rolling Stock on 
the U.S. Railways by James G. Lyne; Elimination of Lines 
or Secondary Branch Roads of Non-Paying Traffic by 
Other Means of Transportation—Practical and Economi- 
cal Solutions by J. M. Hood; Historical Development of 
Transport Coordination and Integration in the United 
States by Interstate Commerce Commission ; Observations 
on the Possible Role of the Pan American Railway Con- 
gress Association in the “Point 4” Technical Cooperation 
Program by the Department of State; Some Aspects of 
International Coordination of Rail Transportation by 
Herbert Ashton; and A Transportation Policy for an 
Expanding Economy by Julian 8. Duncan. 
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however, the reporters for the individual sections 
performed well their difficult task of summarizing 
the many contributions received. A group of ex- 
ert interpreters and translators provided by the 
Groenininn Committee performed valuable assist- 
ance in the bilingual (Spanish and English) 
translation of the proceedings and discussions. 


Principal Decisions of the Congress 


Committee on Statutes—The following resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Statutes was adopted: 


A. That the modification of the Statutes of the Asso- 
ciation be postponed until the VIII Pan American Railway 
Congress. 

B. That a committee be formed, composed of three 
member nations to elaborate the draft of the Association 
Statutes with the material furnished by the Permanent 
Commission through the National Commission. 

C. That, once the draft is elaborated, it be presented, 
with all previous material, to the Permanent Commission 
for its consideration and presentation to the VIII 
Congress. 

D. That the proposal presented by Brazil to this Con- 
gress, be sent by the Permanent Commission to each of 
the National Commissions. 

E. That the countries designated to elaborate the draft 
be: Brazil, Uruguay and Chile. 

F. That the draft be composed six months before the 
celebration of the VIII Pan American Railway Congress 
and communicated to all the National Commissions. 

Special roundtable on Point-4 program—Fol- 
lowing considerable discussion, the Congress 
unanimously approved a declaration that the Pan 
American Railway Congress (upon being in- 
formed of the United States Delegation report on 
the Point-4 technical assistance program) — 
wishes to put on record the opinion of its members as to 
the great value which the attitude of the American na- 
tion, so clearly expressed in Point 4 of the Truman mes- 
sage, signifies for the peace and happiness of the com- 
munity of nations. Consequently, the Pan American Rail- 
way Congress resolves: 

a) to express its deep gratitude for the offer contained 
in the report submitted, and to have this gratitude ex- 
pressed directly to President Truman. 

b) at the same time, it recommends that the National 
Commissions give special attention to the assistance of- 
fered in Mr. Truman’s Point 4, with the object of obtain- 
ing the benefits which may be derived therefrom. 


A proposal of the Argentine delegation to have 
the national commissions channel information on 
their needs for technical or financial assistance 
through the Permanent Commission of the Con- 
gress Association at Buenos Aires, was withdrawn 
by that delegation after extended discussion. 

Roundtable on Coordination—Following dis- 
cussion by the delegates, the conclusions reached 
in roundtable discussion were approved by a ma- 
jority vote of the Congress. These conclusions, in 
substance, were as follows: 
that the VII Congress ratify in principle the 
recommendations on coordination of the IV, V, 
and VI Pan American Railway Congresses ; 
that it be recommended to the governments of 
the American countries that they give appropriate 
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Permanent Officers of Pan American 
Railway Congress Association 


President: Pedro P. Martin 

First Vice President: Atilio Cappa 

Second Vice President: Col. José R. Zubieta 
Secretary General: Joaquin Nunez Briain 
Treasurer: Benigno F. Fernandez 


attention to enforcement of laws already on their 
statute books which promote coordination among 
the several agencies of transportation and that 
they give serious study to the development of such 
additional legislation as is needed to attain greater 
progress in coordination ; 

that it be reeommended that, wherever the opera- 
tions of private and contract carriers threaten to 
destroy or undermine the continued efficient serv- 
ice of common carriers, the operations of private 
and contract carriers be restricted, but only to the 
degree necessary to prevent impairment of the 
service of the common carriers; 

that charges should be levied upon commercial 
motor carriers adequate to defray that part of the 
cost of constructing and maintaining highways 
which is fairly aniiabhe to such commercial use; 
that coordination among the various types of 
common carriers is attainable only where the sev- 
eral types of transport agencies are subjected to 
substantially equal conditions of regulation and 
degree of self-support ; 





that the public be informed by adequate educa- 
tional effort as to the steps necessary to attain 
over-all economy in transportation and the effec- 
tive coordination of the services of the various 
agencies ; 

and that the attention of the governments be di- 
rected to the great importance, in the public in- 
terest, of adopting and enforcing weight limita- 
tions on trucks, to the extent necessary to prevent 
their putting upon the highways heavier loads 
than the highways can sustain without serious 
damage. 

Subcommittee on Statistics—Submittal to the 
Permanent Commission of uniform statistics on 
seven major items of railway freight and passen- 
ger traffic in line with the uniform statistics de- 
veloped by the United Nations was recommended 
to the member railroads. 

Sections—Decision was made to print in the 
proceedings of the Congress the technical papers 
submitted to and considered by the six sections. 
It is expected that the official proceedings will be 
available some time during 1951. 

Committee on site of the VIII Congress—The 
Congress voted unanimously to hold the VIII ses- 
sion in the United States, in June 1953, with ses- 
sions at Washington, D. C. and Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, the latter in connection with a pro- 
posed exhibition by the Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers Association of the United States. Informal 
discussions indicated that the IX Congress will 
probably be held at Buenos Aires. 





Strengthening U.N. Collective Security System 


Statement by Harding F. Bancroft 


Deputy U.S. Representative on Collective Measures Committee? 


The essential task that has been given to this 
Committee under the united-for-peace resolution 
is to examine ways and means to strengthen the 
collective security system of the United Nations. 
I should like to outline briefly the views of my 
delegation as to the purpose and scope of our Com- 
mittee’s task. 

The original concepts of the United Nations 
were developed during the last war by allied na- 
tions united against aggression. The Charter em- 
bodied the cas of man that international 
troubles could be solved by peaceful means in 
accordance with law and justice. 


*Made before the Collective Measures Committee on 
Mar. 5 and released to the press by the U.S. Mission to 
the U.N. on the same date. 
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A vital element in these concepts was that the 
collective strength of the international commu- 
nity—political, economic, and military—would be 
available for use if needed to prevent or suppress 
aggression. As early as September 1943, Secre- 
tary Hull said: 

... To assure peace there must also be means for 
restraining aggressors and nations that seek to resort to 
force for the accomplishment of purposes of their own. 
The peacefully inclined nations must, in the interest of 
general peace and security, be willing to accept respon- 
sibility for this task in accordance with their respective 
capacities. 

The Charter of the United Nations made pro- 
vision for the procedures and mechanism through 
which united action to maintain peace would be 
carried out. Primary responsibility for the or- 
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ganization, planning, and actual operation of such 
action was vested in the Security Council. 

Nevertheless, as we all know, the Security Coun- 
cil has not yet been able to vitalize the scheme of 
the Charter in this respect so as to make it into 
an effective system for collective security. Under 
such circumstances, the United Nations should 
utilize alternative methods to develop the poten- 
tial of the Charter in order to carry out the de- 
termination of its founders to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war. Articles 10 
and 11 of the Charter make it clear that the 
General Assembly has the power and authority to 
take the necessary action to create such a United 
Nations system. And, when it is created, the Gen- 
eral Assembly can, by appropriate recommenda- 
tion to members, translate it into United Nations 
action. The debate, last fall, left no doubt, as 
a constitutional matter, that, if the Security Coun- 
cil fails to act, the United Nations is not left im- 
potent. By its overwhelming vote in favor of 
the united-for-peace resolution, the General As- 
sembly has decided not to tolerate inertia and not 
to be deterred from developing and uniting our 
strength. 

In adopting the uniting-for-peace resolution, 
the members of the United Nations were not de- 
parting from the ideals or the concepts of the 
Charter but were seeking ways to use its hitherto 
unused possibilities. The General Assembly has 
adopted at this session without dissent a resolu- 
tion urging the Security Council to devise meas- 
ures for the earliest application of the Charter 
plan regarding the placing of armed forces at 
the disposal of the Security Council and the effec- 
tive functioning of the Military Staff Committee. 
For our part, we hope that this will be done, and 
we will continue to cooperate in efforts directed 
tothisend. But, if the necessary steps cannot be 
taken by the Security Council, the United Nations 
must, nevertheless, proceed by other means within 
the framework of the Charter to muster its 
strength in adequate measure and in immediate 
readiness to meet aggression wherever’and when- 
ever it may occur. The United Nations is muster- 
ing its resources for peace. 

That is the purpose of the resolution under 
which this Committee was created. It is the task 
of this Committee to consider the methods which 
can be used to accomplish this objective. 


Need for U.N. Forces Immediate 


The task, which the General Assembly has un- 
dertaken, is not an easy one. An effective collec- 
tive security system cannot be built in a day or 
even ina year. The responsibilities of the United 
Nations for maintaining the peace, however, are 
immediate; they cannot be postponed. The 
United Nations is engaged in action against ag- 
gression at this time; none of us knows how soon 
it may again be called to take similar action. It 
is for that reason that the General Assembly not 
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only established this Committee to study methods 
which the United Nations could employ to main- 
tain international peace but also called on mem- 
ber states to maintain elements in their national 
armed forces which could be made available for 
United Nations service. 


Interim Arrangements Possible 


In our view, the work of this Committee can be 
regarded as having two aspects. The first of these 
is to study and develop interim arrangements for 
the collective use of the forces which the uniting- 
for-peace resolution recommended to member 
states that they maintain for United Nations serv- 
ice. These arrangements should be capable of 
immediate application and should be formulated 
as promptly as possible so that, if the need for 
collective action were to arise in the near future, 
the improvising that was necessary in the Korean 
case would be substantially reduced. The prompt 
development of some plans for coordination, how- 
ever rudimentary, will, in our view, create incen- 
tive to all states to set up United Nations units 
and plan for their participation in a universal 
system. The upward spiral will have begun. 

We cannot build up a balanced and integrated 
collective security system in a brief time, but such 
progress as we are able to make will be reflected 
immediately in the progressively increasing ca- 
pacity of the United Nations for joint action in the 
common purpose. 

The Committee should also develop plans for 
the collective application of political, economic, 
and aulaieanel measures to restrain aggression 
or to meet it if it occurs. Much work in those 
fields has been done in the past. But more consid- 
eration is needed. Such measures by themselves 
or in conjunction with military action can become 
an important element of our universal collective 
strength. 

In addition to interim machinery for collective 
action, this Committee, in our view, must consider 
plans for a more comprehensive and complex sys- 
tem of coordination among member states. In 
this aspect, we will need more time for study and 
reflection. We will want to consider the plans 
that have been conceived of in the past. And we 
will want to look, for example, at the oe 
of chapter VII to see if and how it can be adapted 
to the constitutional responsibilities of the General 
Assembly. 


| Availability of Armed Forces for U.N. 


One of the problems to which we must give con- 
sideration is the availability of forces to the 
United Nations. Pursuant to the resolution, mem- 
ber states will be maintaining United Nations 
units in their national armed forces. In our long- 
term planning, it would be well to consider the 
nature of the undertaking by member states not 
only in respect to armed forces but to other assis- 
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tance and facilities. We should consider what 
methods are practicable to govern the number and 
type of forces that member states will make avail- 
able, their degree of readiness and general location, 
and the nature of the facilities and assistance to be 
provided. 


Relation to Regional Arrangements 


One of the most complex problems will be how 
regional and collective self-defense arrangements 
can be meshed into the universal collective securit 
system. The Committee will want to give it sora 4 
attention, and it may well be that it should request 
the Councils or appropriate bodies of such ar- 
rangements to give consideration to the problem 
at an appropriate time. 


U.N. Legion 


Another topic for consideration is the possibil- 
ity of supplementing the national units and re- 
gional contingents by other forces recruited on a 
voluntary basis by the United Nations itself, which 
might become a United Nations Legion. The 
Secretary-General has already made this proposal 
in his 20-year program, and this Committee would 
appear to be the most appropriate place for its 
further consideration. 


How to Organize? 


A further matter with which we should concern 
ourselves is the nature of the mechanisms that are 
needed to coordinate the contribution of forces, 
assistance, and facilities made available by mem- 
ber states directly or through regional groups. 
Those are only a few of the questions that we will 
have to consider. There are many steps which 
can be taken by the United Nations for a world- 
wide security system. The protection of our se- 
curity requires that all should be thoughtfully 
examined by this Committee. 

We should not regard our task as one with a 
limited horizon. Until the arrangements envi- 
sioned in article 43 are put into operation, the 
United Nations has full scope within the Charter 
to plan for and carry forward the measures that 
are necessary for an effective collective security 
system. If in the future, articles 43, 45, and 47 
of the Charter can be applied by the Security 
Council in accordance with their terms, anything 
that the United Nations will have achieved in the 
meantime in furtherance of the uniting-for-peace 
resolution will be available to be drawn upon in 
implementation of chapter VII of the Charter. 

The plans that we develop now should be so 
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practical and workable, and so imbued with the 
purposes of the United Nations, that all members 
will wish to participate to the limit of their capac- 
ities. The work of this Committee, if it is well 
done, can inspire other nations to come forward 
resolved that this effort to achieve universal ac- 
tion by the international community will succeed. 
Our approach should kindle the enthusiasm of the 
free world for the prospects of the future and 
give pause to any who might contemplate the 
course of aggression. 


Bulwark Against Aggression 


There should be no doubt that the sources of 
strength which we have individually, if harnessed 
into a common venture, can create a bulwark 
against aggression. The work of this Committee 
can evoke the conviction that the national interest 
of all countries will be most effectively served by 
full participation in a universal collective securit 
system under the United Nations and in accord- 
ance with the purposes and principles of the 
Charter. 

My Government is hopeful that, by next fall, 
this Committee will be able to report that a large 
number of members of the United Nations have 
organized and are maintaining elements within 
their national forces for United Nations service 
and that, through the work of our Committee 
with the aid of the Secretary-General and supple- 
mented by the efforts of the panel of military ex- 
perts to assist member States, substantial progress 
has been made toward effective arrangements for 
their coordinated use. 

The question remains as to how we should or- 
ganize our work. As a first step, I suggest that 
the Committee consider a plan of work and a sys- 
tem of priorities to be given to the many topics 
with which we shall have to deal. Doubtless, the 
staff of the Secretary-General will be able to help 
us in the preparation of papers and proposals for 
consideration in the Committee. It may be pos- 
sible, too, to expedite our work by the use of sub- 
committees and working groups, once we have 
agreed upon our plan and the order in which the 
topics should be considered. We are required to 
report by September 1, 1951. That is only 6 
months off. We have very little time for the im- 
portant work before use. 


OAS Appointment 


John C. Dreier has been appointed U.S. Representative 
on the Council of the Organization of American States, 
with the personal rank of Ambassador, effective January 
7, 1951. 
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Allegations Regarding Infringements of Trade Union Rights 


Statement by Walter M. Kotschnig 
Deputy U.S. Representative in ECOSOC? 


The basic fact about Soviet trade unions is that 
they are not trade unions at all. They are as little 
trade unions as what is called democracy in the 
U.S.S.R. is democracy as we fn ict. it. In 
our world, trade unions are free associations of 
working people organized to further and maintain 
their rights and interests. Soviet trade unions are 
tools of the single party state, and their task is to 
further the ends of the single party state and its 
rulers. 

There was a time when the trade unions of the 
U.S.S.R. tried to act as defenders of the workers’ 
interests, when their leaders advanced the theory 
that even under the so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat the unions must be free to use all eco- 
nomic means at their disposal to preserve the rights 
of the workers. Lenin himself leaned, at least 
temporarily, toward such an interpretation of the 
union’s role. In March 1921, he told the Tenth 
Party Congress: 

Ours is a workers’ government with a bureaucratic 
twist. Our present government is such that the prole- 
tariat, organized to the last man, must protect itself 
against it. And we must use the workers’ erganizations 
for the protection of the workers against their govern- 
ment. 


Lenin’s suspicions were correct. After his 
death, nobody was any longer allowed to protect 
the workers against “their” government. 

The principal champion of trade-union rights, 
Tomsky, though himself an old-time Bolshevik, 
was removed from the trade-union leadership in 
May 1929 and soon, thereafter, from the Politburo. 
His assistants and followers were purged. Then 
and there, ended Soviet trade unionism. Kagano- 
vich, a man close to Stalin, defended the high- 
handed methods used against Tomsky 1 year later, 
in 1930, in a report to the Sixteenth Party Con- 
gress. Referring to the change in trade-union 
leadership, he declared : 

It may be said that this was a violation of proletarian 


democracy, but comrades, it was apparent long ago that 
democracy is not a fetish for us Bolsheviks. 
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Tomsky himself, as you may recall, committed 
suicide to escape a worse fate. 


Gradual Control of Unions by the Party 


The new role of Soviet “trade unions’”—and the 
word trade unions should from here on only be 
used in quotation marks—was foreshadowed by a 
statement of Stalin made on October 14, 1925, on 
the relationship between Communist Party and 
trade unions. In the U.S.S.R., he said, 


Trade unions were implanted and organized by the ef- 
forts of the (Communist) Party, under the guidance of the 
Party, with the help of the Party. This, incidentally, ex- 
plains the fact that among the workers here, the author- 
ity of the Party stands much higher than the authority of 
the trade unions. 


Fifteen years later, a Soviet writer, Denisov, in 
a work on Soviet public law, reiterated this idea 


‘in the following words: 


Formally, the Soviet trade-unions are not a Party or- 
ganization but, in fact, they are-carrying out the direc- 
tives of the Party. All leading organs of the trade- 
unions consist primarily of Communists who execute the 
Party line in the entire work of the trade-unions. 


In other words, the Soviet trade unions serve as 
an agency, an instrument of the single party state, 
obligated to do the bidding of its leaders. 

It is only in line with this policy that the ma- 
jority of trade-union leaders comes from profes- 
sional ranks rather than from the ranks of manual 
workers. In 1947, 54 percent of all central council 
chairmen consisted of engineers, teachers, physi- 
cians, economists, and statisticians. While some 
of these individuals with professional training 
have risen from the ranks of manual workers, it 
is still significant that more than half of the cen- 
tral council chairmanships were occupied by men 
who had not been at the workbench for any con- 
siderable period of time, if ever. 


*Made in plenary session before the twelfth session of 


Ecosoc at Santiago, Chile, on Feb. 26 and released to the 
press by the U.S. delegation to Ecosoc on the same date. 
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These central council chairmen, as all other 
trade-union officials, are supposedly elected by the 
union members or their delegates, but Soviet elec- 
tions—well, there we have another of those words 
which have changed their meaning under Commu- 
nist influence. The Soviet Union does not know 
free elections, and, in 1935, when the internal 
struggle for power was still in process, the Soviet 
press itself revealed that many trade-union ofli- 
cials were appointed rather than elected and that 
these teak often abused their power. ‘The sit- 
uation has not changed since then. The Soviet 
trade unions are not a democratic but a hierarchic 
organization; they are controlled entirely from 
above. The most striking example of their com- 
plete subservience to the party leadership was the 
failure to hold any All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions between 1932 and 1949. In violation of 
the union rules which were then in force and 
which provided that the Congress should meet 
every 2 years, it was not held for a period of 17 
years although during those many years major 
decisions were taken and executed without any 
direct reference to the membership’s wishes. And 
when the Tenth Congress finally took place in 
April 1949, not a single member dared to com- 
plain about this violation of the rules. Nor was 
there any free debate about union policy; the 
speeches dwelt on the genius of Stalin, the achieve- 
ments of the Soviet economy, the leadership of 
the Communist Party over the trade unions, the 
responsibility of the unions to increase production, 
and, again, the genius of Stalin. 


Functions of the Trade Unions 


This 1949 Congress adopted new bylaws, and 
what these bylaws say about the functions of the 
so-called trade unions of the U.S.S.R. is very 
revealing. 


Trade unions, first of all, 


Organize socialist competition of workers and employees 
for fulfilling and overfulfilling state plans, increasing the 
productivity of labor, improving the quality and lowering 
the cost of production; 


It is highly significant that this function of the 
so-called trade unions is placed first. Lenin once 
spoke of the trade unions as “transmission belts” 
between the governing party and the masses, but 
these unions do not transmit anything from the 
masses to the authoritarian single-party state; 
they only transmit the leaders’ order for maximum 
production, for greater intensity of work, for 
overfulfillment of plan. And it is not the living 
standard of the workers themselves that is the goal 
of this production drive. 

The second function of the transmission belts 
called trade unions is, according to the 1949 by- 
laws, 


Participate in planning and regulating wages of work- 
ers and employers, in devising a system of wages guided 
by the socialist principle of pay according to amount 
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and quality of labor, strive to introduce new progressive 
output norms, keep track of the correct calculation of 
labor, and the application of piece-work and progressive 
bonus pay for labor. 


Negotiation of wage rates are the most impor- 
tant functions of genuine trade unions, The 
Soviet “trade unions” have but a consultative voice 
in determining the general level of wages, and, 
from what we know about Soviet wage levels and 
living standards, we may infer that the transmis- 
sion belt does not reject the power which drives it. 

It is on the purely local level that union offi- 
cials are called upon to help change the wage- 
payment system of particular enterprises, so as 
to strengthen its incentive value, to whip the work- 
ers into greater activity. To repeat: Soviet wages 
are set by the government that employs the work- 
ers. Wages are not and may not be disputed by 
the unions at the local level once they have been 
promulgated. 

Point 3 of the trade-union functions is in line 
with the maximum production slogan of point 1 
and needs no further comment in this context; it 
reads: 

Help the workers and employees to raise their pro- 
duction and business qualifications; spread the work- 
experience of leading workers and employees, the 
innovators in production and science, and assist in intro- 
ducing progressive techniques in industry ; 


The fourth function is quite interesting, because 
it sounds like the real thing. It mentions as a 
function of the trade unions to “conclude collective 
agreements with the administration of enter- 
prises.” 


Collective Agreements—Instruments 
for Production Increase 


Let us examine the history and nature of Soviet 
“collective agreements.” In the 1920’s and early 
1930’s, collective agreements similar to their 
American counterpart had been concluded in the 
U.S.S.R. But then the Soviet leaders decided, as 
you will recall, not to make a “fetish” of democ- 
racy, trade unions, and collective agreements, and 
the collective agreements fell into disuse. Soviet 
writers explained this phenomenon in these terms: 


Experience has shown that the restoration of the prac- 
tice of concluding collective agreements is not expedient. 
The collective agreement as a special form of legal regu- 
lation of labor relations of workers and employees has 
outlived itself. Detailed regulation of all sides of these 
relations by normative acts of governmental power does 
not leave any room for any contractual agreement con- 
cerning one labor condition or another. 


Then, suddenly, by decree of February 4, 1947, 
the collective agreements were revived. A collec- 
tive contract drive was launched and pushed with 
the fanfare characteristic of major Soviet cam- 
paigns. In 1947, 25,000 collective agreements 
were signed covering 14 million workers. The 
number rose to 40,000 agreements and 17 million 
workers in 1948; in other words, at the end of that 
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year, about half of the nonagricultural labor force 
was covered by such agreements. 

What are these agreements? Are they the re- 
sult of genuine trade-union bargaining in the 
interest of the union members? These agreements 
contain commitments by management and unions 
on organizational and technical measures to in- 
crease output; the form of “socialist competition” 
to be undertaken in order to increase output and 
mutual undertakings regarding industrial train- 
ing. The wage scales promulgated by the relevant 
industrial ministry are incorporated into the col- 
lective agreement and cannot be altered by the 
parties. As the before-mentioned Soviet com- 
mentator puts it, the contemporary collective 
agreement is concerned with— 


making concrete the duties of management, the factory 
committee, the workers, the technical personnel, and the 
clerical employees toward fulfilling and exceeding the 
production plan, and with sharpening the responsibility of 
governmental bodies and the trade unions for improving 
the material conditions and cultural opportunities of the 
workers. 


Item 5 of the 1949 bylaws enjoins the unions 
to— 


carry out control over the condition of labor safeguards 
and safety techniques in enterprises and institutions; 
participate in settling labor disputes; conclude agree- 
ments with the management of enterprises regarding the 
method of expending resources on measures for safety 
techniques and labor safeguards. 


This paragraph indicates that labor disputes do 
occur in the workers’ paradise and have to be 
settled somehow. Strikes, of course, are vir- 
tually unknown as a weapon in the workers’ in- 
terest. They are not legally prohibited, but only 
a few incidents resembling strikes have occurred 
during the past two decades. In fact, the last in- 
cident of this sort happened 5 years ago. 

Item 6 says that the trade unions are to— 


direct state social insurance, determine and issue relief 
payments to workers and employees for temporary dis- 
ability, strive for better organization of medtcal aid for 
workers and for safeguarding the health of women and 
children, build sanatoriums and rest homes, organize 
mutual loan societies, participate in allocating living 
space in housing belonging to enterprises and institutions, 
exercise mass control over fulfillment of plans for housing 
and cultural construction, the work of restaurants, shops, 
municipal welfare enterprises, and municipal transport. 


Up to 1933, social security and labor protection 
were functions of the Commissariat of Labor. 
The Commissariat, however, was abolished, and 
the trade unions have taken over its functions. In 
this respect, they have become a genuine govern- 
mental agency, an arm of the administration. 
Since the social insurance benefits of workers out- 
side the unions are much inferior to those of union 
members, it is small wonder that all Soviet 
workers—except temporarily employed persons 
and the like—have joined the organization. Be- 
cause of the substantial differentiation in social 
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insurance payments, the so-called trade unions 
have practically become a compulsory organiza- 
tion, even if there were no additional community 
and political pressures to join. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is easy for Soviet so-called trade 
unions to display the largest membership of any 
trade-union organization in the world, namely, 
more than 30 million people. 

Item 7 enjoins the trade unions to— 

help members of trade unions to raise their ideological- 
political and general educational standards, spread politi- 
cal and scientific knowledge, conduct widespread produc- 
tion-technical propaganda ; form clubs, houses and palaces 
of culture, Red corners and libraries and develop among 


the workers and employees mass amateur art participa- 
tion, physical culture, sports, and touring. 


This, of course, is a very important function: 
the union officials act as a kind of clergy for the 
Communist state religion, spreading the orthodox 
doctrine in every corner, Red or otherwise. 

Items 8 and 9 are in line with what I said before. 
They instruct the unions to— 


draw women into state, industrial, and social life; 


help workers and employees in the Communist education 
of children; 


and to— 


appear in the name of workers and employees before 
state and social agencies on problems of labor, living 
conditions, and culture. 


In my statement, I have copiously quoted from 
Soviet sources, in particular from Soviet trade- 
union bylaws and Soviet commentaries on laws; 
they speak for themselves. To sum up: As an 
agency for the state social insurance system, the 
so-called Soviet trade unions perform functions 
which necessarily benefit the workers, though 
complaints in the Soviet press itself testify that 
this work is frequently not performed well. But 
the Soviet trade unions are not organizations of 
the workers, for the workers, by the workers. 
They are instruments of the state to make the 
workers more productive and more docile in the 
interest of the state; they are practically com- 
pulsory organizations for speeding up production 
and for the indoctrination of the masses with the 
official political creed. 

Mr. President, we have heard protestations and 
assertions that there are no violations of trade- 
union rights in the U.S.S.R. In a sense, this 
is true for the simple reason that there are evi- 
dently no trade unions in the U.S.S.R. which de- 
serve that name. There is no collective bargain- 
ing, no real defense of interests of the workers but 
their own friendly chosen organizations and 
leaders. 

These are facts which cannot be disproved. 
They will serve as a warning to all those who may 
still believe that the present day Communist rul- 
ers are the champions of the rights of the workers. 
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FAO’s Program for Raising Economic Levels Necessary for World Stability 


LETTER TO FAO 
FROM DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


[Released to the press February 18] 


The Secretary of State released today the recommenda- 
tions of the United States Government on the long-term 
activities of the Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. These recommendations were made 
at the request of the Director General, Norris 2. 
Dodd. Secretary Acheson’s letter of transmittal follows. 


February 15, 1951 


Sm: I am transmitting herewith the official 
views of the United States Government on the 
ier you raised in your communication of 

ovember 24, 1950, concerning the long-term pro- 
gram of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations. These views are con- 
tained in a paper prepared under the direction 
of the Under Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, and transmitted by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Brannan. 

We think that the aim of the Organization to 
raise levels of nutrition and rural living standards 
can and must be achieved if we are to meet the 
aspirations of two-thirds of the world’s human 
beings who now live in grinding poverty and hun- 
ger. We hope that member nations by working 
together in the Organization will be assisted in 
carrying out their programs of land reform for 
the benefit of their own people who work on 
the land. We hope that member nations will be 
assisted in bringing the benefits of modern agri- 
cultural and nutritional science into the hands of 
individual farmers and their families and in de- 
veloping agricultural and food policies to meet 
the nutritional needs of their people. 

The Government and people of the United 
States are proud that (he Food and Agriculture 
Organization had its birth at the Hot Springs 
Conference in this country. At the same time, 
the debt the Organization owes to the League of 
Nations Committee on Nutrition, then headed by 
Lord Bruce of Melbourne, the present distin- 
guished Chairman of the Council, is not for- 
gotten. We are glad to contribute to the work of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization through 
the United Nations expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance, and we believe that this aspect 
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of the Organization’s activity will continue to 
expand as an essential complement to an increas- 
ingly strong basic program. 

I assure you that, as the Organization leaves 
the United States for its new home in Italy, the 
good wishes and continued support of the Ameri- 
can people and their Government go with it. The 
fact that the clouds of aggression hang over us 
today makes it all the more important for the 
Food and Agriculture Organization and other 
economic and social agencies of the United Na- 
tions to carry on their work with increased vigor 
and continued close association with each other. 
The objectives of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization must be the objectives of all of us, 
whether in war or in peace, for without their 
attainment we can have no real peace. 


LETTER FROM THE DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE TO FAO 


[Released to the press by the Department of 
Agriculture February 16] 


February 15, 1961 

Dear Mr. Dopp: It is more than a conventional 
honor for me to reply to your letter of November 
24 and send you the recommendations of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America on the 
issues you have raised about the long-term activi- 
ties of Fao. Our recommendations are the prod- 
uct of an intensive review by our National Fao 
Committee, which has drawn on the advice of a 
group of national nongovernmental organizations 
which have a devoted interest in Fao. 

Our recommendations reflect our deep concern 
for the continued successful work of Fo in its 
new Rome headquarters. The measure of this 
concern is in part the combined effort and good 
will of the most competent people in and out of 
government that has gone into preparing these 
recommendations. 

Most of our recommendations will be familiar 
to you, since they are essentially those for which 
we have pressed in the international forum of 
previous Fao Conferences. We have kept before 
us, in our review of Fao’s activities, its great ob- 
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jectives as set forth in the preamble to its Consti- 
tution. We have concluded that the broad lines 
of work on which Fao is engaged—agriculture, 
nutrition, rural welfare, economics, statistics, dis- 
tribution, fisheries, and forestry—are those to 
which its energies should properly be devoted and 
for the immediate future are substantially in the 
proper proportion of program funds as now 
allotted. 

Within the broad program fields we stress again 
our major concern that Fao give highest priority 
to developing suitable means in each member 
country for getting knowledge of technical im- 

rovements to farmers themselves. We do not be- 
ies that the precise method is as important as is 
getting the ‘ob done, so long as care is taken that 
the method used will protect and enhance the dig- 
nity and well-being of the individual farmer. 
he will find other more or less familiar points 
stressed in our recommendations. I would like to 
emphasize the particular importance we place in 
the expanded technical assistance program. We 
feel that its long-range effect on Fao’s work needs 
particularly close attention. It can be of great 
lasting benefit in achieving Fao’s long-range goals. 

I would like to mention two of Fao’s activities 
in particular, since they will need more emphasis 
in the future than they have had in the past. They 
are those directed toward improving conditions 
of land tenure and utilization of water resources. 

I know you will agree that one of the outstand- 
ing lessons of Fao’s experience is that the relation- 
ship of the individual farmer to the land he works 
is probably the prime factor in getting increased 
production. Our experience has convinced us that 
production is greatest under conditions that pro- 
mote the dignity and worth of the individual. We 
have found that in agriculture these conditions 
are best achieved when the individual can own 
the land he works, or has a security of tenure, 
when he can get the productive facilities he needs, 
and when he can market his products at a fair 
return to him. We realize that Fao is limited in 
this field, as in many fields, to advising and en- 
couraging member governments to adopt such 
measures, but we believe that the importance of 
this work justifies every possible effort that can 
be made. 

Fao’s work in utilization of water resources will 
need additional emphasis in the future. In the 
international, regional and national spheres, prob- 
lems of drainage, watershed development, irri- 
gation and the relation of water to land use gen- 
erally are increasingly coming to the fore as an 
inevitable part of Fao’s concern with increased 
production. Its activities in this field will re- 
quire coordination with other international agen- 
cies devoted to various aspects of water utilization. 

It is our sincere hope that the direction of 
world events will not require redirection of Fao’s 
programs away from its long range goals. We 
are still convinced, as we were at the time of the 
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founding of Fao, that its work is a solid and 
essential foundation for building the peaceful 
world that is our one goal. It is unfortunate that 
the world today is so different from what we and 
the founders of Fao had envisioned that it could 
be. We do not have, as we had hoped to have, a 
world of governments cooperating through inter- 
national organizations to raise the standard of 
living of the people of the world. We have in- 
stead a group of nations controlled by a dictator- 
ship seeking to bring the rest of the world under 
its control. 

But though the conditions in the world are not 
what we had hoped they would be, the vitality of 
the idea of Fao is as strong asever. We feel that 
the success of its work is if anything more essen- 
tial today than at any time in the past five years. 
We will hope that, through our continued devo- 
tion to it, and our ever strengthening support of 
the Organization that is its living embodiment, we 
will yet see the idea become a reality in a world 
at peace. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Introduction 


_ The preamble to the Constitution of Fao lists 
six objectives that led to the establishment of the 
Organization, expressed substantially as follows: 


(1) Raising levels of nutrition of the peoples under 
the jurisdiction of member governments; 

(2) raising the standards of living of those peoples; 

(3) securing improvements in the efficiency of pro- 
duction of all food and agricultural products; 

(4) improving the efficiency of commodity distribution ; 

(5) bettering the conditions of rural populations; and 

(6) contributing toward an expanding world economy. 


The United States Government feels that these 
objectives still provide a sound basis for the ac- 
tivities of the Organization. In preparing our 
recommendations, we have used these objectives as 
criteria for judging the success of Fao’s programs 
and determining the direction toward which the 
Organization should move. 

We have also taken into account the two quite 
different ways in which Fao approaches its world 
problems. The first of these is to provide a dis- 
cussion forum at which the representatives of the 
governments can consult with each other as to food 
and agricultural policies. The second function 
comprises the Director General’s responsibilities 
and the activities of the staff. 


FAO as a Forum for Intergovernmental Consultation 


Our concept of the purposes of the discussion 
forum are to enable member governments to obtain 
the views of each other in the formation of food 
and agricultural policy with the hope that con- 
sistent national policies will be developed by the 
members, and that in some cases, international 
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agreements on problems of mutual interests can 
be reached. 

The discussion function referred to is carried 
out through general annual or biennial confer- 
ences, particularly in the deliberations of Com- 
mission I, and through regional and special meet- 
ings. The documents and deliberations of such 
meetings provide the factual background for na- 
tional and international food policies and produc- 
tion adjustment programs. 

The most important results that were en- 
visioned by the founders of Fao were the oppor- 
tunities of direct contact between the departments 
or ministries of agriculture in the different coun- 
tries, so that the actions taken to improve nutri- 
tion levels and standards of living in regions that 
needed to be helped could be made consistent with 
the policies pursued by other regions producing 
oversupplies of some kinds of — Much of 
the progress and prestige of Fao will, therefore, 
depend on how well member governments dis- 
charge their own responsibilities in the food and 
agriculture field. 

Production adjustment constitutes one of the 
fields that needs further careful discussion by 
member governments. It is recommended that 
international consultations on these subjects be 
patiently continued in the hope of the gradual 
development of international agreement on pro- 
grams involving production planning. A great 
deal remains to be done along these lines in na- 
tional and international consultations aimed to 
get the most efficient and desirable fit between po- 
tential soil resources on the one hand and crop- 
ping, farming, management and distribution sys- 
tems on the other. Nutritional needs must be 
taken into consideration. In order to make real 

rogress toward production adjustment there must 
7 some mutual understanding by member govern- 
ments as to the potentialities and problems of 
other countries, and in many cases, gradual shifts 
in age-old customs. 


FAO Staff Functions 


Competence.—The second form of Fao activity 
referred to earlier is the work of the professional 
staff and the Secretariat. International action 
and technical assistance programs can be under- 
taken only through the Fao staff. 

The size of the staff is of less significance than 
its competence. The technical stature of each 

rson appointed is of tremendous importance in 
Sestieesiaat the relationship of Fao with technical 
institutions, technical societies, and other agen- 
cies that may contribute to the achievement of 
Fao’s purpose. Strong budget support is neces- 
sary in order to make possible a staff of such 
stature and competency that it will inspire con- 
fidence, invite cooperation, and create the kind 
of leadership that inspires action. 

Although member governments, acting through 
the conferences, have, in our opinion, been slow to 
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—_— adequate support for the total regular 
udget of Fao in the light of the struggles of 
many peoples to obtain sufficient food, the situation 
has changed materially during the last year with 
the inauguration of the expanded technical as- 
sistance program. The regular technical assist- 
ance programs proceeding together will make it 
more possible than before for Fao to take leader- 
ship in helping to solve the food production prob- 
lems of the world. 

In order to provide this leadership, however, 
there must be a permanent staff of high caliber. 
Individual members of that staff must singly be 
responsible for very large technical fields. While 
much of the technical assistance program can be 
carried out by temporary appointments of highly 
competent specialists, the wicks program depends 
on the considered guidance and good judgment of 
the permanent Secretariat. 

Fact-finding responsibilities—With respect to 
the functions of the technical staff, article I of the 
Fao Constitution distinguishes between the data- 
collecting responsibility of the Organization and 
the promotion of action programs. In the fact- 
finding field, a serious difficulty has arisen from 
the inadequacy of the sources of information 
within the member countries themselves. Under 
present conditions Fao needs not only to collect, 
assemble, and correlate the data supplied by such 
statistical services as member governments pro- 
vide, but also to assist these Governments in im- 
proving the extent, accuracy, and adequacy of 
their own sources of information. The Govern- 
ments themselves need this information about their 
own territory, but in many cases have not worked 
out competent methods for obtaining the data. 

The fact-finding responsibility of Fao will need 
to be continued as a function of the regular Or- 
ganization program, but technical assistance to 
aid member governments in improving their own 
organizations for obtaining accurate information 
within their own countries can well be undertaken 
through a series of appropriate technical assist- 
ance projects. 

Promoting international and national action re- 
lating to nutrition, food, and agriculture.—Arti- 
cle I of the Constitution lists the following pro- 
grams as those on which Fao should promote 
national and international action: (a) research; 
(b) education and public knowledge; (c) con- 
servation of land and water resources and im 
proved production methods; (d) marketing and 
distribution improvements; (e) adequate agri- 
cultural credit; (f) international commodity pol- 
icies; and (g) technical assistance to member 
governments. Activities in all of these fields 
should be continued. We feel that special atten- 
tion needs to be given to public education, land 
reform, and technical assistance. 

The United States believes that Fao progress in 
public education on the solution of food and agri- 
culture problems has not been as great as might 
have been expected and as it needed. 
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Fao has recognized from the beginning that 
there is a most urgent need to set up and develop 
agricultural advisory services equipped to assist 
farmers effectively and not merely to dispense 
theoretical advice. This is a job which Fao 
cannot and should not undertake directly by its 
own staff with the rural populations of the mem- 
ber countries themselves. Many countries how- 
ever, either through lack of resources or through 
difficulties involved in their social structure, have 
no convenient way of reaching the farm workers 
with information on agricultural improvements. 
Governments need help in establishing ways of 
reaching such rural populations. :; 

The Fao staff should continue its participation 
with the United Nations Secretariat in the study 
of ways of improving land reform policies in 
underdeveloped areas. Land reforms are difficult 
to achieve and may involve substantial invest- 
ments that are hard to finance. However, in 
underprivileged countries where peasants now 
have a deep-rooted feeling that whatever they do 
they cannot prosper by their own efforts, oe 
reform may prove the most productive of all im- 
provement programs. Such reform promises to 
substitute incentive and hope for the despair that 
holds down the initiative of farm workers. Fao 
can well take the leadership in the agricultural 
phases of land reform improvement programs. 

The family on the land is best motivated to 
— efficient farming practices when it owns the 
land or has equitable tenancy arrangements that 
offer fair returns for its labor and other produc- 
tive investments. The aim should be to permit 
farm families to attain economic and social op- 

ortunities equal to those enjoyed by other mem- 

ers of society for the enhancement of the in- 
dividual dignity of farm families. Fao should 
encourage and assist member governments in pro- 
viding the services necessary to achieve this aim, 
such as research and educational services, credit, 
marketing aids, economic information, assistance 
in land ownership, equitable taxation, assurance 
of fair prices for their products, and other ap- 
propriate measures. 

The United States commends Fao for its active 
development of the technical assistance program 
in cooperation with the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Board and national technical assistance 
programs. We feel that greater emphasis needs 
to be placed on informing the public about the 
progress of the program. 


Contribution to Aid Programs 


for Korea and Palestine 
The United States has offered to consider in- 
creasing the amount of its tentative financial com- 


mitment for aid to Palestine refugees and, at the 
same time, has expressed the hope that Secretary- 
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General Trygve Lie will continue his appeals for 
contributions to the United Nations aid programs 
for both Palestine and Korea. 

The United States representative before the 
United Nations Negotiating Committee on Con- 
tributions had informed the Committee earlier of 
an offer for the equivalent of $162,500,000 for re- 
lief and rehabilitation of Korea and $25,000,000 
for relief and reintegration of Palestine refugees. 

The text of Mr. Sandifer’s letter follows: 


I have the honor to refer to your note of February 1, 
1951, requesting confirmation of the offers made by the 
United States representative before the Negotiating Com- 
mittee on Contributions to Programs of Relief and Re- 
habilitation of the United Nations. 

As was stated by the representative of the United States 
in making these offers, they must be considered as tenta- 
tive until the United States Congress has completed its 
consideration of the necessary legislation under the con- 
stitutional processes of the United States Government. 
Appropriate action is now in process to request this 
legislation. 

These offers were in amounts of the equivalent of one 
hundred and sixty-two million five hundred thousand 
dollars for the program of relief and rehabilitation of 
Korea, and twenty-five million dollars for the program 
of relief and reintegration of Palestine refugees. In ex- 
tending these offers, it was assumed that the Negotiating 
Committee would be successful in obtaining sufficient 
voluntary contributions to substantially meet the prede- 
termined total needs of both programs, i. e., the equivalent 
of $250,000,000 for Korea, and $50,000,000, for Palestine. 

With a view to encouraging more widespread and sub- 
stantial contributions from other Governments for the 
Palestine Program, my Government will consider increas- 
ing its initial offer of $25,000,000 in order that the full 
$50,000,000 required for this important program may be 
reached. Such an increase would be on the assumption 
that pledges may be made in response to your communi- 
cation under reference, or to future appeals, which will 
make the realization of this $50,000,000 goal possible. 

As you are aware, United States military forces under 
the Unified Command in Korea have made, and are con- 
tinuing to make, substantial contributions to civilian 
relief and rehabilitation. In the report of the Negotiating 
Committee these were estimated to approximate $85,000,- 
000 as of the close of the last calendar year. While this 
Government is satisfied with this acknowledgment of 
past contributions which were made outside of the con- 
text of the December, 1950, resolution of the General 
Assembly, it does desire that like contributions from 
United States sources made after the date of the begin- 
ning of active operations by the UNKRA Agent General 
should be credited against the pledge of the United States 
to the Korean Program. These contributions would con- 
sist of appropriate services and supplies rendered or 
furnished by United States military forces and Govern- 
mental Agencies, as well as materials desired by UNKRA 
from current or future procurement of the United States 
Army. At the appropriate time this Government will be 
prepared to negotiate an agreement with the Agent Gen- 
eral to effect this crediting and reduction arrangement. 

The United States Government shares your disappoint- 
ment and concern that the pledges obtained as of this 
date do not approximate the total requirements estab- 
lished for either program. Permit me to express the hope 
of this Government that you will continue your appeals 
to the nations of the world to solidly and generously 
support these two most necessary and important pro- 
grams. Particular attention in such appeals should be 
paid to those Governments which have not made a con- 
tribution commensurate with their ability to meet the 
balance of the requirements of both programs. 
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Reports of U.N. Command Operations in Korea 


TWELFTH REPORT: 
FOR THE PERIOD DECEMBER 16-31, 1950! 


U.N. doc. 8/2021 
Dated Feb. 24, 1951 


I herewith submit Report No. 12 of the United 
Nations Command operations in Korea for period 
16 through 31 December inclusive. Korean re- 
leases 732 through 775 provide detailed accounts 
of these operations. 

Combined operations.—A part from the continu- 
ation of our N aval blockade and unremitting air 
interdiction of enemy troop and supply concentra- 
tions in North Korea, the period from 16-31 De- 
cember was consumed by the United Nations Com- 
mand with the readjustment of our ground 
“mene — the Kaesong- Y ongyong-Hwachon- 

uypyongni defense line made necessary by the 
entry of Communist China into the war and by 
the enemy in build-up operations preparatory to 
offensive action aimed at the conquest of all of 
Korea. These tactical readjustments have been 
conducted with great skill by local commanders 
and unparalleled coordination among the several 
areas. My communique No. 15 of 26 December 
—— reporting on these operations is repeated 

=— the record of the United Nations Com- 
mand: 


The amphibious movement of the 10 Corps from the 
Hungnam sector to a juncture with the 8th Army has been 
successfully completed with but light casualties and no 
matériel loss. This operation has been conducted with 
great skill and coordination by Army, Navy and Air Com- 
manders concerned and exemplary courage and marked 
efficiency have characterized the conduct of all personnel. 
It has completed the readjustment of our positions made 
necessary by the entry of Communist China into the war. 
The real test of the United Nations Command was when 
it was suddenly and without the customary notice of 
belligerency confronted by this new power in overwhelm- 
ing force and yet survived without marked diminution of 
its strength and resources or loss of its fluidity of move- 
ment and maneuver. This it has done and has come 
through well. 

With the successful close of this phase of our opera- 
tions, I believe it pertinent to review briefly the military 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council on Feb. 23. For texts of the first, second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh reports to the Security Council on U.N. command 
operations in Korea, see BuLLETIN, of Aug. 7, 1950, p. 2038; 
Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; and Sept. 11, 1950, p. 403; Oct. 2, 
1950, p. 534; Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603; Nov. 6, 1950, p. 729; 
Nov. 13, 1950, p. 759; Jan. 8, 1951, p. 43, and Feb. 19, 1951, 
p. 304, respectively. The reports which have been pub- 
lished separately as Department of State publications 
3395, 3955, 3962, 3978, 3986, 4006, 4015, and 4108 respec- 
tively, will appear hereafter only in the BULLETIN. 
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events of the recent past. In the latter days of October 
our forces were advancing from the south and northeast 
in columns of pursuit to destroy the North Korea rem- 
nants and complete the prescribed mission of restoring 
order and unification to all of Korea. The end of the 
campaign was clearly in sight, when some of our units 
met with surprise assault by Chinese Communist elements 
of unknown organization and strength. In the face of 
this new force the Eighth Army was withdrawn to a 
closely integrated front, to there await the logistical 
build-up which would permit resumption of our advance 
in attack formation. Meanwhile, every effort was made 
to assess enemy strength and intentions in light of this 
new reinforcement repeatedly and publicly declared by 
Chinese Communist authorities to be only on an individual 
volunteer basis. Political intelligence failed to penetrate 
the iron curtain and provided no substantial information 
of intent. Field intelligence was handicapped by the 
severest limitations. Aerial reconnaissance beyond the 
border, which was the normal source of field intelligence, 
was forbidden. Avenues of advance from border sanctu- 
ary to battle area, only a night’s march, provided maxi- 
mum natural concealment. No intelligence service in the 
world could have surmounted such handicaps to determine 
to any substantial degree enemy strength, movements and 
intentions. This left ground reconnaissance in force as 
the proper, indeed the sole, expedient. Not until 24 
November did our logistical position permit resumption 
of forward operations. We hoped that the Army would 
be opposed by no more than token Chinese force to sup- 
port previous commitments but short of a full Chinese 
commitment to major operations. 

Political reassurances that the United Nations Com- 
mand would not violate the international border were 
universally believed to have failed to convince the Chinese 
authorities. The free world wanted the integrity of our 
purpose fully understood and accordingly renewed as- 
surances were publicly given by me as military com- 
mander upon the resumption of our advance that the 
Eighth Army would be returned to its home station in 
Japan just as soon as the Korean border area had been 
cleared of hostile elements. This but expressed our 
hopes—indeed the hopes of all men of good will—through 
reemphasis of our military objectives. Unfortunately in 
some quarters it has been otherwise interpreted and my 
intent misrepresented. Our advance was the final test 
of Chinese intentions. Events subsequently have had 
the slightest influence upon the momentous decision under- 
lying Red China’s commitment of her forces to war. 

The Eighth Army and affiliated United Nations units 
met powerful enemy resistance along the entire line— 
resistance which unmasked the fiction of “volunteer” 
participation and disclosed the massive deployment of 
the Fourth Chinese Field Army, an important segment of 
the entire Chinese Communist military strength, in a 
formation of nine corps abreast in columns of divisions 
to an aggregate of 27 divisions, with elements of the Third 
Field Army discovered in initial deployment immediately 
to the rear. Despite their initial valiant resistance, some 
of the ROK (Republic of Korea) forces were over- 
whelmed by this massive array. This exposed the Eighth 
Army’s right flank and required its withdrawal. These 
withdrawal operations, made in accordance with plans 
previously prepared against any such eventuality, were 
skillfully conducted without loss of cohesion and with all 
units remaining intact. The gallant Second Infantry 
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Division and the equally gallant Turkish Brigade being 
directly exposed by the gap torn through ROK forces took 
the heaviest attendant pressure, but the enemy, caught 
off balance in the midst of build-up operations, had not 
yet developed the strength to enable exploitation of the 
break-through which would have imperiled the Eighth 
Army. Fortunate presence of the 10 Corps on the enemy’s 
flank forced him to divide his forces and thus further 
weaken his offensive capabilities achieved at that time of 
his build-up operations against the Eighth Army. 

In its broad implications I consider that these opera- 
tions, initiated on 24 November and carried through to 
this redeployment, have served a very significant pur- 
pose—possibly in general result the most significant and 
fortunate of any conducted during the course of the 
Korean campaign. The might of a major military nation 
was suddenly and without warning thrown against this 
relatively small United Nations Command but without at- 
taining a decision. Due to intervening circumstances 
beyond our power to control or even to detect we did not 
achieve the United Nations objective. But at a casualty 
cost less than that experienced in a comparable period of 
defensive fighting on the Pusan perimeter, we exposed 
before too late secret political and military decisions of 
enormous scope and threw off balance enemy military 
preparations aimed at surreptitiously massing the power 
capable of destroying our forces with one mighty extended 
blow. 

No command ever fought more gallantly or efficiently 
under unparalleled conditions of restraint and handicap, 
and no command could have acquitted itself to better 
advantage under prescribed missions and delimitations 
involving unprecedented risk and jeopardy. 


Possibly of greatest political significance 
throughout these tactical displacement operations 
has been the avidity with which North Korean 
citizens have sought sanctuary behind the United 
Nations lines. There is little doubt but that given 
the opportunity practically the entire North 
Korean population would have migrated south in 
search of such sanctuary. Without the slightest 
hesitancy they have made clear their complete 
aversion to Communist rule and their fervent 
desire at whatever hazard for refuge within the 
protection of the United Nations. They wel- 
comed our forces as liberators when we went in and 
sought to withdraw with us when we withdrew. 
Historically, this exemplifies the popular dread of 
Communist tyranny—the reason such rule may 
only survive in a totalitarian police state. 


THIRTEENTH REPORT: 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 1-15, 1951 


Contained in U.N. doc. 8/2021 
Dated Feb. 24, 1951 


I herewith submit report number 13 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea for 
the period 1-15 January, inclusive. Korean re- 
leases numbers 776 through 801 provide detailed 
accounts of these operations. 

Following a series of probing attacks against 
United Nations Forces deployed along the 38th 
parallel, the enemy, on 1 January, initiated a gen- 
eral offensive, directing his main effort due South 
toward Seoul and Kapyong in the West, and to- 
ward Yonju in the center. Employing his main 
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force of 20 Chinese Communist infantry divisions, 
the enemy delivered heavy attacks against United 
Nations Forces to the North and Northeast of 
Seoul, and achieved deep penetrations of ten to 
twelve miles, which, in conjunction with similar 
successes by the enveloping force in the Chunchon 
area, forces a general United Nations withdrawal. 
By 4 January the enemy had occupied Seoul, and 
the United Nations Forces had displaced to a line 
South of the Han River. However, continued en- 
emy success in the Wonju salient made this posi- 
tion untenable. On 7 lana new United Na- 
tions defensive positions were established along 
a line extending from Pyongtaek Northeast to 
Wonju. Thereafter, the enemy maintained only 
light patrol contact, and began deploying his as- 
sault forces along a parallel line about ten miles 
to the North through Osan and Yoju. 

An enemy force of eleven North Korean divi- 
sions and elements of an unidentified Chinese Com- 
munist corps undertook the main effort down the 
center of the peninsula, driving along and to the 
East of the Chcnchen-Weute-Clechen axis, which. 
constitutes the principal North-South line of 
communications in this area. Taking advantage 
of superior numbers, strong guerrilla forces, and 
difficult terrain, the enemy A maintained a deep 
twenty to thirty mile penetrations of the thinly 
held United Nations lines East of the Chunchon- 
Chechon axis. This penetration has enabled the 
enemy forces to drive repeatedly against the right 
flank of the main body of the United Nations 
Forces deployed to meet the large Communist 
Forces concentrated to the West, and to impede the 
withdrawal of United Nations units to Wonju by 
assuming blocking positions in their immediate 
rear. From 8 January the enemy has made strong 
efforts to drive United Nations Forces out of 
Wonju area, but has met stubborn resistance in 
the form of United Nations counterattacks and has 
suffered extremely high casualties. 

The enemy has been relatively inactive in the 
East coastal sector, but Communist guerrilla 
forces have been very active South of Yongwol, 
and particularly around Tanyang, a principal 
rail and road communications junction about 
twenty miles to the South. The 8,000-odd guer- 
rilla troops in this general area are apparently 
working in close coordination with enemy troops 
on the front, and presently constitute the most 
formidable element of the enemy guerrilla forces, 
which now total not less than 25,000. 

Front lines at the close of the period ran gen- 
erally from the West coast at Pyongtaek North- 
east to Wonju, Southeast to Chechon, East to 
Yongwol, Northeast to Chongson, and thence to 
Samchock on the East Coast. 

United Nations Naval Forces, by means of con- 
stant patrol and daily aerial reconnaissance opera- 
tions, continued to deny movement of enemy 
surface units or shipping in any of the waters sur- 
rounding Korea. Surface vessels executed gunfire 
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missions in close support of troops and inshore 
bombardments. Ships operating in the Yalu 
Gulf area were hampered by thick, broken ice. 

United Nations Ground Forces have been pro- 
vided intensive and uninterrupted close air sup- 
port. Completing 200 consecutive days of 
operations, and their 100,000 sorties, air units of 
the United States Far East Forces, in conjunction 
with Naval and United States Marine air elements, 
the Union of South Africa, Australia, Greece, and 
the Republic of Korea, mounted the heaviest at- 
tacks of the Korean conflict during this period. 
Troops, tanks, and artillery were the primary tar- 
gets of aircraft on close support, armed reconnais- 
sance, and North intruder missions. North of the 
battle area, communications targets and airfields 
continued under attack. 

There has been a small increase in the number 
of ground attacks made by hostile planes, though 
air battles between the two forces are fewer than 
in other recent periods. Cargo aircraft continue 
their valuable support in resupply, evacuation, and 
in occasional small-scale air-drop operations. 

Since the submission of my last report, the prob- 
lem of handling refugees who have sought sanc- 
tuary within the area controlled by the United 
Nations Forces has increased daily. It is esti- 
mated that upward of a million refugees have mi- 
grated southward seeking protection within the 
area now under the control of the United Nations 
Forces. These refugees fill the roads and impede 
and delay the movement of United Nations troops 
and supplies. Enemy agents are able to enter our 
lines disguised as refugees. In addition, enemy 
troops can approach our positions concealed in 
these masses of refugees, immune from air attack. 
Shelter, food and clothing continue to be the most 
critical supply items in alleviating the suffering 
of refugees in Korea. The limited shelter avail- 
able is definitely inadequate to provide minimum 
housing requirements to the refugees within that 
area. Every effort is being made by the United 
Nations Command, within the limits of the tacti- 
cal situation, to alleviate suffering and prevent 
disease and unrest among refugees and the local 
population. 

It is interesting to note that there has been no 
outbreak of communicable diseases of epidemic 
proportions in the areas under the control of the 
United Nations Forces. The contributions by 
member nations of food, medicine and clothing, 
et cetera, have been of immeasurable assistance in 
the control of disease and providing relief to the 
people of Korea. 

Civilian relief requirements continue to change 
day by day and are being continuously reviewed 
and re-evaluated. This information is being for- 
warded through established channels in order that 
supplies required may be secured and given timely 
distribution in Korea to alleviate the suffering of 
the indigenous population of that war-ravaged 
country. 
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Daily air drops of United Nations leaflets are 
being made over enemy troop concentrations, both 
Chinese and North Korean. More than 184 mil- 
lion leaflets have now been disseminated in Korea. 
Loudspeaker broadcasts and leaflets are being used 
to control the movement of civilian refugees flee- 
ing from Communist terror. Radio broadcasts, 
both from United Nations Command Headquar- 
ters in Japan and Korea, are bringing the Korean 
people on both sides of the fighting lines an ac- 
curate daily report of events, with reassurance of 
continuing United Nations determination to work 
for the establishment of a free and united Korea. 

In order to avoid the premature publication of 
any information which might be helpful to the 
enemy, censorship has been established in Korea. 

As United Nations Forces withdraw, Commu- 
nist forces extend their supply lines farther and 
farther to the South, tree increasing the diffi- 
culties of supplying their forces as these lines are 
under repeated air attack. 

The most significant event during the period 
was the enemy’s carrying his attack below the 38th 
parallel. 


FOURTEENTH REPORT: 
FOR THE PERIOD JANUARY 16-31, 1951 


Contained in U.N. doc. 8/2021 
Dated Feb. 24, 1951 

I herewith submit report number 14 of the 
United Nations Command Operations in Korea 
for the period 16-31 January, inclusive. 

Having been unable to continue his general of- 
fensive, the enemy during the period of this report 
has been, in the main, on the defensive. Aggres- 
sive United Nations reconnaissance in force on the 
western part of the front during the period 16-31 
January met only light to moderate resistance as 
far north as Suwon and Kumyangjang, and indi- 
cated that the enemy has apparently abandoned 
Ichon. At the same time, air sightings and other 
reports indicated numerous small scale displace- 
ments on enemy forces northward in the area 
south of the Han River. The pattern of enemy 
resistance became slightly more uniform by 29 
January as the United Nations offensive advanced 
toa general line three to five miles north of Suwon, 
Kumyangjang, and Ichon. 

North Korean forces continued to defend stub- 
bornly in the Wonju area until 24 January; how- 
ever, United Nations patrols advanced ten miles 
northward into Hoengsong and, by 28 January, 
the enemy had withdrawn to positions about three 
miles north of that town. North Korean forces 
also offered only moderate resistance in the East 
Coast sector, as United Nations forces advanced 
eight to ten miles in the Yongwol and Samchok 
area. 

In the deep re-entrant on the Yongwol-Adong- 
Uisong axis, the North Korean troops withdrew 
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from positions to which they had earlier infil- 
trated, leaving about one Division in the mountain- 
ous area east of Tanyang, and another astride the 
road between Andong and Yongju. These two 
divisions, materially augmented a force of about 
5,000 —— who were operating in the area 
east of Uisong. ‘These two enemy regular units 
and the guerrilla forces were relatively active 
throughout the period, but broke contact and dis- 
persed whenever they met superior United Nations 
forces. The guerrilla elements south and east of 
Uisong, on one occasion, extended their activities 
to the Yongdok area on the East Coast, and some 
elements displaced southward into the Pohyan- 
San Mountain area, about 20 miles northwest to 
Pohang. 

Front lines ran generally eastward from Suwon, 
near the West Coast, to Yoju, thence northeast 
to Hoengsong, southeast to Yongwol, and north- 
east to Nakpong on the East Coast. 

Constant patrol and daily reconnaissance opera- 
tions bv United Nations Naval forces continued to 
deny Korean waters to enemy warships and 
shipping. Surface units provided gunfire sup- 
port to United Nations ground force units along 
the East Coast of Korea and in the Ichon area. 
Check minesweeping operations were continued 
along the Korean East Coast, particularly in those 
areas in which gunfire support ships operated. 
The sighting and destruction of drifting mines 
continued to be commonplace during this period. 
United Nations Naval forces continue to cover and 
protect the constant stream of shipping employed 
in moving personnel and material to United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. 

United Nations aircraft continued highly ef- 
fective operations against the ground elements 
of the Chinese Communist and north Korean 
forces. On days of favorable flying weather, a 
toll of thousands of casualties has been inflicted 
upon the enemy. The limited objective attacks 
and reconnaissances in strength of United Nations 
ground forces have served to flush into the open 
the concealed enemy, who has then been subjected 
to paralyzing attacks from the air. The smooth 
coordinations in these efforts between United 
Nations ground and air elements has been 
noteworthy. 

_ Numerous aerial engagements have taken place 
in the air over north Korea just south of the Man- 
churian border. In one of these about sixty 
— were involved. The superiority of United 

ations planes, tactics, and pilots over those of 
the enemy has been repeatedly proven in these 
encounters and the number of hostile aircraft de- 
stroyed mounts slowly but steadily. 

There are a few indications of enemy inten- 
tions to use airfields in Korea but the fields in 
Manchuria are their major bases. As many as 
eighty-five aircraft have been observed at one time 
on Antung Airfield just north of the Yalu River 
boundary. 
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The Communists have increased the number of 
single plane attacks on United Nations ground 
forces, but have inflicted only negligible damage. 

Civilian relief and care of refugees continue to 
be a major task of the United Nations Command 
in Korea. 

Although the mass migratory movement of refu- 
gees has subsided, the unparalleled problem of 
providing food, clothing, shelter, and medical as- 
sistance to upwards of a million refugees remains 
most acute. United Nations Command Civil As- 
sistance teams working closely with Republic of 
Korea officials have exerted every effort to relieve 
the suffering of the war ravaged peoples of Korea. 

Housing and shelter for refugees within the area 
remain most critical. To date, the absorption of 
refugees has been accomplished by billeting with 
friends or relatives, in government prefabricated 
houses, and makeshift lodgings. 

Commodity prices are steady throughout the 
area. This steadiness in prices reflects the prog- 
ress of the Republic of Korea Government food 
collection program which is increasing the flow of 
food supplies. The collection program 1s esti- 
mated to he fifty per cent complete as of the sub- 
mission of this report. 

May I assure you that the peoples of Korea are 
most appreciative of the contributions made by 
member nations and relief societies throughout the 
world. Such humane actions are truly representa- 
tive of the democratic way of life. The refugees 
impose a terrific burden upon the economy of 
Korea and necessitate a continuous review and re- 
evaluation of civil assistance requirements. I 
shall continue to forward these requirements 
through established channels in order that relief 
supplies may be secured and given timely distribu- 
tion in Korea. 

Over 205 million United Nations leaflets have 
now been disseminated in Korea, the great ma- 
jority being directed at the Chinese and North 
Korean armed forces. Continuing daily air 
drops of leaflets are being made in an effort to show 
every enemy soldier in the line that there is an 
alternative to the heavily mounting loss of life. 
Thousands of Communist soldiers suffering from 
frostbite in the severe Korean winter are being 
urged to lay down their arms and obtain prompt 
and effective medical treatment from the United 
Nations forces. A network of seven Korean radio 
stations has been activated to originate and to re- 
lay broadcasts to the Korean people, whether pres- 
ently under Communist subjugation or in free 
Korea. These broadcasts complement those 
originating in United Nations Command Head- 
quarters, and materially increase the volume of 
factual news available to the Korean people to 
offset the torrent of false and inflamatory prop- 
aganda being directed toward them by Communist 
radio stations in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and China. 
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Reports have been received that — has hit 
at least part of the Chinese armies in Korea. The 
cold weather has added its toll of losses through 
frostbite, trench foot, and freezing. In addition 
to losses from weather and disease, the enemy has 
suffered extremely heavy casualties due to United 
Nations combat action. United Nations forces 
continue to retain their strength, firm resolve, and 
high morale. 


international Materials Conference 
Composition of Copper, Zinc, and Lead Committee 


The International Materials Conference an- 
nounced on February 26 that the initial working 
meeting of the Conference began on that date 
with the convening of the first of the six commit- 
tees dealing with essential and scarce materials. 
The committee was concerned with copper, zinc, 
and lead. Twelve nations were represented. 
Composition of the Committee is as follows: 


AUSTRALIA 


Representative: F. A. Meere, First Assistant Comp- 
troller General of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Customs 

Alternate: Dr. H. G. Raggatt, Director of Bu- 

reau of Mineral Resources in 
the Ministry of National De- 


velopment 

BELGIUM (Representing BENELUX: Belgium, Netherlands, 

Luxembourg) 

Representative: Pierre E. Jaspar, Economic Coun- 
selor 

Alternate: Dr. A. H. Philipse, Minister Pleni- 
potentiary, Embassy of the 
Netherlands 

CANADA 

Representative: S. V. Allen 

Alternate: M. P. Carson, Assistant Commercial 
Secretary, Embassy of Canada 

CHILE 

Representative: Roberto Vergara, General Manager, 
Compagnia de Acero del Pacifico 

Alternate: Not yet designated 

FRANCE 

Representative: Jean Faye, Engineur des Mines 

Alternate: Jean-Yves Gautier, Engineur Elec- 
tro-chimiste et metallurgiste 

GERMANY 

Representative: Rudolf Afflerbach 

Alternate: Clemens Schuller 

ITALY 

Representative: Prof. Ernesto Cianci 


Acting Representative Pending Arrival of Professor Cianci: 

Egidio Ortona, Counselor, Acting 
Chief of the Italian Technical 
Delegation, Embassy of Italy 

Dr. Gino Cecchi, Italian Technical 
Delegation 


Alternate: 
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MEXICO 

Representative: Alfonso Cortina, Minister Counselor 
for Economic Affairs, Embassy 
of Mexico 

Alternate: Agustin Ochoa, Economic Attaché, 
Embassy of Mexico 

NORWAY 

Representative: Gunnar Kjolstad, Economic Coun- 
selor, Embassy of Norway 

Alternate: Thoralf Svendsen, Commercial 
Counselor, Embassy of Norway 

PERU 

Representative: Alberto Brassini 

Acting Representative Pending Arrival of Alberto 

Brassini: 
Carlos Donayre, Commercial Coun- 

selor 

Alternate: Not yet designated 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Representative: V. P. Harries, Under Secretary, Min- 
istry of Supply, British Em- 
bassy 

Alternates: W. E. Berry, Principal, Ministry of 


Supply, British Embassy 
C. A. James, Chief, Ministry of 
Supply 


UNITED STATES 


Representative: Frank H. Hayes, Acting Director of 
Copper Division; NPA, Depart- 
ment of Commerce 

Alternate: John Evans, Chief, Economic Re- 


sources Security Staff, Depart- 
ment of State 


Composition of Sulphur Committee 


On March 1 the International Materials Con- 
ference announced that the second of the six com- 
mittees dealing with essential and scarce materials 
met for the first time on that date. This commit- 
tee will be concerned with sulphur. Ten nations 
were represented. Composition of the Committee 
is as follows: 


AUSTRALIA 


Representative: F. A. Meere 
Alternate: Dr. H. G. Raggatt 


BELGIUM (Representing BENELUXx: Belgium, Netherlands, 
Luxembourg) 


Representative: Pierre E. Jaspar 
Alternates: Dr. A. H. Philipse 
Johan Kaufmann (Netherlands) 


BRAZIL 
Representative: Col. Pedro Geraldo de Almeida 


Alternate: Col. Aleyr d’Avila Mello 
CANADA 

Representative: S. V. Allen 

Alternate: M. P. Carson 

FRANCE 


Representative: Felix Bourdilliat 
Alternate: Not yet designated 
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ITALY 


Representative: Luigi Berdella 
Acting Representative Pending Arrival of Mr. Luigi Ber- 
della: Edoardo Lombardi 


NEW ZEALAND 


Representative: D. W. Woodward 
Alternate: V. Armstrong 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Representative: William A. Horrocks 
Alternate: J. H. Schutte 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Representative: C. B. Fennelly 
Alternates: G. E. M. McDougall 
Miss N. K. Fisher 


UNITED STATES 


Representative: Theodore L. Sweet 
Alternate: Not yet designated 


United States Delegations to 
International Conferences 


World Meteorological Organization 


On March 7, the Department of State announced 
that the President has designated Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, Chief, Weather Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, as principal delegate to the 
First Congress of the World imendnaioal Or- 
ganization (Wmo). The First Congress will con- 
vene at Paris immediately following an extraor- 
dinary and final session of the Conference of 
Directors of the International Meteorological Or- 
ganization (Imo), commencing on March 15, 1951, 
at which arrangements will be made for the trans- 
fer of the assets, activities, functions, and obli- 
gations of the Imo to the Wmo. 

Delbert M. Little, Assistant Chief for Opera- 
tions, Weather Bureau, Department of Commerce, 
and den M. Cates, Jr., Office of United Nations 
Economic and Social Affairs, Department of 
State, have been designated by the President to 
serve as delegates. Other members of the United 
States delegation are: 


Advisers 


Robert W. Craig, Civil Aeronautics Administration, De 
partment of Commerce 

Maj. Murel M. Goodmanson, USAF, Air Weather Service, 
Department of the Air Force 

Norman R. Hagen, meteorological attaché, American Em- 
bassy, London 

Norman A. Matson, Synoptic Reports Division, Weather 
Bureau, Department of Commerce 

Capt. J. C. S. McKillip, USN, Navy Weather Control, De- 
partment of the Navy 

Clayton F. Van Thullenar, regional director, Weather Bu- 
reau, Fidelity Building, 911 Walnut Street, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Secretary 


Henry F. Nichol, Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State 
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The Wao, which is expected to become one of 
the specialized agencies of the United Nations, 
came technically into being on March 23, 1950. 
Its basic objective will be to coordinate, standard- 
ize, and improve world meteorological activities, 
observations, and techniques and to encourage the 
exchange among its members of information relat- 
ing to weather, meteorology, and scientific devel- 
opments. 

The First Congress will be primarily concerned 
with the numerous administrative and organiza- 
tional matters which must be settled in order to 
insure the effective operation of the newly created 
organization. Among the items on the provi- 
sional agenda for the Congress, are the election 
of officers of the Organization; the establishment 
of general regulations, rules of procedure, regional 
associations, and technical commissions; the or- 
ganization and location of the secretariat; the 
appointment of a Secretary General; and the ap- 
proval of a budget and program, including a plan 
for providing underdeveloped countries with tech- 
a assistance in the field of meteorology. 

The Imo, which is to be replaced by the Woo, 
has existed and functioned for approximately 75 
years as an informal, nongovernmental technical 
organization rather than as an organization estab- 
lished by intergovernmental agreement. It has 
been composed of the directors of meteorological 
services of sovereign states and territories, with 
a membership of 88, and has had an impressive 
record of rendering uninterrupted international 
service. In the period following the end of the 
war and the formation of the United Nations with 
its specialized agencies, a strong movement devel- 
oped for the reestablishment of the organization 
on an intergovernmental basis and on an equal level 
with other specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions in the field of transport and communications. 
Recognition of this movement, and of the advan- 
tages which would follow not only from placing 
the organization on a treaty basis but also from 
its having a relationship to the United Nations, re- 
sulted in the formulation and adoption of the con- 
vention of the World Meteorological Organization 
at the Twelfth Conference of Directors of the In- 
ternational Meteorological Organization, which 
was held at Washington from September 22 to 
October 11, 1947. The convention was opened 
for signature at Washington on October 11, 1947, 
for a period of 120 days and was signed during 
that period by representatives of the United States 
and 41 other states. It subsequently entered into 
force on March 23, 1950, after the deposit of in- 
struments of ratification or accession on behalf of 
30 states, including the United States. By Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951, a total of 44 states had deposited 
instruments of ratification or accession. 


Social Security 


The Department of State announced on March 9 
that Arthur J. Altmeyer, Commissioner, Social Se- 
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curity Administration, Federal Security Agency, 
will serve as chairman of the United States dele- 
gation to the Third Inter-American Conference 
on Social Security which will convene at Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, on March 12, 1951. Other mem- 
bers of the delegation are: 


Clara M. Boyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor 

Wilbur J. Cohen, Technical Adviser to the Commissioner 
for Social Security, Social Security Administration, 
Federal Security Agency 

William J. Kennedy, Chairman, U.S. Railroad Retirement 
Board, Chicago, Illinois 

Edwin E. Vallon, Attaché (Labor), United States Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


The Inter-American Conference on Social Se- 
curity was established in September 1942 for the 
purpose of facilitating and developing the coop- 
eration of social security administrations and in- 
stitutions of the American states. The last session 
of the Conference took place at Rio de Janeiro, 
November 10-21, 1947. 

Agenda items for the Third Conference are: (1) 
guidance for the development of social security in 
the Americas; (2) methods of control, inspection 
systems, and means for collecting assessments ; and 
(3) coordination of loans in connection with sick- 
ness and disability insurance. 

In conjunction with the Conference, there will 
be a meeting of the Permanent Inter-American 
Committee on Social Security, which is generally 
responsible for effectuating the decisions of the 
Conference. The Committee will discuss the fu- 
ture organization and budget of the Conference 
and the Committee. Mr. Altmeyer has been 
chairman of the Permanent Committee since its 
establishment. 
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General Business Committee 
To Assist Advisory Commission 


[Released to the press March 7] 


The Department of State announced today the 
formation of a consultative committee of 11 busi- 
ness executives with wide international experience 
to help formulate and execute the United States 
information program throughout the world. 

The group, headed by Philip D. Reed, chairman 
of the board of the General Electric Company, 
constitutes a new General Business Committee of 
the United States Advisory Commission on In- 
formation established by Congress in 1948 when 
the Department’s Information and Educational 
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Exchange programs were formally established by 
law. 

The other members of the new committee, in 
addition to Mr. Reed, are: 


James A. Farley, chairman of the board, Coca Cola Export 
Corporation 

Ralph T. Reed, president, American Express Company 

W. Randolph Burgess, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, National City Bank of New York 

Meyer Kestnbaum, president, Hart, Schaffner & Marx 

Sigurd S. Larmon, president, Young and Rubicam, Inc. 
(advertising) 

William M. Robbins, vice president for overseas opera- 
tions, General Foods Corporation 

David A. Shepard, executive assistant, Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey 

J. F. Spang, Jr., president, Gillette Safety Razor Company 

Dr. Claude Robinson, president, Opinion Research Corpo- 
ration 

Warren Lee Pierson, chairman of the board, Transconti- 
nental and Western Air, Ine. 


The Committee will meet at frequent intervals 
for panel discussions of specific agenda. Its indi- 
vidual members will be continuously in touch with 
each other and with State Department officials 
having charge of the information program which 
is conducted under the supervision of Edward W. 
Barrett, Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Similar panels are in process of formation to 
deal with the ratte vad 4 fields of labor, radio, 
motion pictures, and press, and publication. 

The new General Business Committee has al- 
ready held one meeting, and another is scheduled 
in the near future. Describing its functions, 
Chairman Reed told the group that, in addition 
to other duties: 


We will consider ways and means whereby American 
private business as distinguished from Government, can 
complement and augment the Government’s program in 
this great and vital undertaking to win the confidence 
and understanding of people in other lands. 


Avenues for cooperation of private business or- 
ganizations in the program were pointed out in 
detail at the meeting by Assistant Secretary Bar- 
rett; Charles M. Hulten, general manager of the 
Department’s International Information and Ed- 
ucational Exchange program; and Bartow Under- 
hill, deputy director of the Department’s private 
enterprise cooperation staff. 

The Advisory Commission, which embraces the 
new General Business Committee, is headed by 
Erwin Canham, editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor and former president of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, and includes Justin 
Miller, president, National Association of Broad- 
casters; Prof. Mark May, director of the Institute 
of Human Relations of Yale University, and Mr. 
Reed. 

Ben Hibbs, editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
was named by President Truman last week to fill 
a vacancy created by the recent resignation of 
Mark F. Ethridge, publisher of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Courier-Journal and Times, and the nom- 
ination is now awaiting Senate confirmation. 
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Stuart W. Rockwell Assists Secretary Finletter 


Effective January 4, 1951, Stuart W. Rockwell was 
detailed to the Department of the Air Force at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of the Air Force. He has been 
designated a Special Assistant to the Secretary and will 
advise him on the political aspects of the international 
problems being dealt with by the Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force. He will also interpret and set forth 
to Secretary Finletter the views and policy of the De- 
partment of State in this field; he will, in particular, be 
concerned with matters under consideration in the Na- 
tional Security Council. 


Appointment of Officers 


Russel B. Adams as Special Assistant to the Secretary, 
specializing in multilateral negotiations, effective Janu- 
ary 15, 1951. 

Francis Adams Truslow as Consultant on Brazilian 
economic relations to the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American affairs, effective February 14, 1951. 

Harold Boies Hoskins as Consultant to the Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African 
Affairs, specializing in economic and cultural affairs in 
the Near East and Africa, effective February 27, 1951. 

Harold F. Linder as Deputy Assistant Secretary to the 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951. 

William D. Pawley as Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary, with the personal rank of Ambassador, effective 
February 19; Mr. Pawley will advise the Secretary on 
important foreign policy matters and will participate in 
the review and appraisal of various Departmental 
programs. 

John M. Begg as Director, Private Enterprise Coopera- 
tion; and Bartow H. Underhill, Deputy Director, in the 
International Information and Education Exchange 
Program, effective February 27, 1951. 
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Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. 0. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


United States Treaty Developments. Pub. 2851. Fifth 
release. 904 pp. $2.75 a copy. 


A loose-leaf volume of annotations on the status of 
treaties and agreements to which the United States 
is a party, to be kept current by the periodic issuance 
of new pages for insertion. 


Air Transport Services. Treaties and Other Interna- 
tional Acts Series 2106. Pub. 3975. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France 
amending agreement of March 27, 1946—Exchange of 
notes dated at Paris June 23 and July 11, 1950; en- 
tered into force July 11, 1950. 
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Passport Visa Fees. Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 2113. Pub. 3990. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Portugal 
amending agreement of February 24, 1950—Effected 
by exchange of notes signed at Lisbon July 24 and 
August 4, 1950; entered into force September 1, 1950. 


United States Educational Foundation in Pakistan. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2116. 
Pub. 3995. 9pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan— 
Signed at Karachi September 23, 1950; entered into 
force September 23, 1950 and memorandum of im- 
plementation. 


Education: Cooperative Program in Peru. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2117. Pub. 4001. 13 


pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Peru fur- 
ther extending and modifying agreement of April 
4, 1944—Effected by exchange of notes signed at Lima 
August 26 and September 1, 1949; entered into force 
September 1, 1949, operative retroactively July 1, 
1949. 


Mutual Aid Settlement: Maritime Claims. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2119. Pub. 4003. 9 
pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Nether- 
lands interpreting and implementing agreement of 
May 28, 1947—Effected by exchange of notes signed 
at Washington June 1 and 8, 1950; entered into force 
June 8, 1950. 


Health and Sanitation: Cooperative Program in Mexico. 
Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2120. Pub. 
4004. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Mexico 
extending and modifying agreement of June 30 and 
July 1, 1943, as extended and amended—Effected by 
exchange of notes signed at México October 7 and 
14, 1949; entered into force October 27, 1949, opera- 
tive retroactively from June 30, 1949. 


Exchange of Official Publications. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2122. Pub. 4008. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Indonesia— 
Effected by exchange of notes signed at Djakarta May 
17 and June 7, 1950; entered into force June 7, 1950. 
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Robert Butler Resigns as Ambassador to Cuba 


On January 29, 1951, President Truman accepted the 
resignation of Robert Butler as American Ambassador to 
Cuba. For the text of Mr. Butler’s letter of resignation 
and the President’s reply, see White House press release 
of that date. 


John Carter Vincent Assigned to Tangier 
On March 2, the Department of State announced the 


appointment of John Carter Vincent as Chief of the United 
States Mission at Tangier. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


March 8-15, 1951 
General Assembly 


Collective Measures Committee.—At its second 
meeting, March 12, the Committee agreed to the 
proposal made by the United States deputy repre- 
sentative, Harding F. Bancroft, that the Secre- 
tariat draft a list of topics and proposals for a 
plan of work for consideration by the Committee. 

In the general debate that followed, various 
members stressed the need for developing an effec- 
tive collective security system that would enable 
the United Nations to act promptly against 
aggression. 


Economic and Social Council 


The Council completed general debate on several 
related agenda items—world economic situation, 
financing of economic development of underdevel- 
oped countries, and reports on the United Nations 

rogram of technical assistance. 

The United States representative, Isador Lubin, 
in the course of several statements, explained this 
Government’s domestic economic program and the 
international aspects of these economic policies 
and stressed that the balanced economic develop- 
ment of Latin America “has been and continues 
to he an essential objective of American foreign 
policy.” 

Mr. Lubin stated that the United States is deter- 
mined to “play its part in relieving those millions 
who live under conditions of poverty, insecurity, 
ill health, and illiteracy.” He pointed out that in 
1950 the Export-Import Bank made loans to un- 
derdeveloped countries of Latin America and Asia 
in the amount of 531 million dollars of which 340 
million dollars went to Latin America. Funds 
also have been made available through the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration (ECA) for 
special assistance in China, Korea, Philippines, 
and various countries of Southeast Asia as out- 
right emergency grants. In addition to this public 
financing of economic development, there was a 
billion-dollar investment of private capital from 
the United States to Canada, Latin America, 
Europe, and Asia in 1950. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar (India) and Javier 
Labbe (Chile) refuted charges of the U.S.S.R. 
and Polish delegates that the United States Point 
4 Program of technical cooperation has military 
and political strings attached and that it was “im- 
perialistic and contrary to the United Nations 
Charter.” Sir Mudaliar declared that only last 
December 28 India and the United States signed 
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a 1.5 million-dollar Point 4 agreement, “and I 
don’t think it is necessary to tell this Council that 
there could possibly be any military or political 
considerations involved.” 

Mr. Labbe (Chile) stated that the Point 4 Pro- 
gram was financing 55 percent of the United 
Nations expanded program and that 11 million 
dollars of Point 4 funds have been utilized by the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, which in 
Chile “has had nothing to do with monopolistic 
deals or usury and has given rise to gratitude by 
the Chilean people.” 

The Economic Committee approved a draft 
resolution (15-0 with 3 abstentions) to consider 
further at the next Council session the world eco- 
nomic situation and particularly sections of the 
Secretary-General’s report pertaining to condi- 
tions in the Middle East and Africa. 

On March 13, the Polish delegate introduced a 
draft resolution which called for reduction of 30 
to 50 percent in the armaments budgets of all 
member nations for 1951 and 1952. G. T. Corley 
Smith (U.K.) stated that the Soviet Union main- 
tains the largest army in the world and declared, 
“If the U.S.S.R. representative would tell us that 
his Government is ready to reduce its armament 
budget by 50 percent, we could ask our Govern- 
ments for instructions in light of this amazing 
change in Soviet policy. Because the Soviet Union 
has refused to a we are in a position of 
having to rearm.” Mr. Lubin (US) asked 
whether it was really expected that anyone would 
take the resolution seriously. He said that the 
three Governments backing the resolution “are 
the ones which have refused to make known to the 
world their financial conditions, size of their 
armies, and refuse to be parties to any agreement 
for inspection inside their borders.” The resolu- 
tion was rejected by vote of 15-3 (Soviet bloc). 

On March 14, ‘Sueusien began on a United 
Kingdom-United States draft resolution calling 
for a searching study by an impartial committee 
of United Nations and International Labor Organ- 
ization (Ito) experts to investigate forced labor 
conditions all over the world. The Soviet dele- 
gate, P. M. Chernyshev, opened the discussion 
with a long dissertation on “slave labor” in the | 
United States and the mistreatment of Mexican 
workers employed in the United States. He made 
it clear that the U.S.S.R. would not accept any 
inquiry behind the iron curtain. 

The Mexican delegate, Gilberto Loyo, took 
strong exception to the Soviet statement, stating 
“my Government cannot permit such inaccura- 
cies.” He said that thousands of Mexican workers 
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migrated to the United States “to contribute to 
the victory of the democracies” and were fully 
protected by tre between the two Govern- 
ments. The United States deputy representative, 
Walter Kotschnig, told the Soviet representative, 
“Anyone who knows anything about the United 
States can understand the absurdity of all this.” 
He charged the Soviet leaders with maintaining 
in the Soviet Union and satellite countries “an 
inhuman system of forced labor” which has be- 
come an essential part of their economy. “These 
are grave charges to be leveled against any mem- 
ber of the United Nations, and we are fully con- 
scious of our responsibility in making them.” 

The Council this week adopted the following 
proposals: (1) resolution (15-0-3) taking note 
of the Secretary-General’s report on the Bnited 
Nations program for technical assistance; (2) 
resolution (14-0-3) on conservation and utiliza- 
tion of resources; (3) resolution (15-3) requesting 
the Secretary-General to take into consideration 
the entire field of water control and utilization 
as it related to problems of arid zones; (4) United 
States proposal (10-5-3) to postpone until the 
next Session the meeting of the Sub-Commission 
on Freedom of Information and of the Press, be- 
cause it lacked sufficient material for serious study 
at the present time, and (5) the United States 
resolution (12-4, Soviet bloc, India, 1-2) request- 
ing the United Nations Secretary-General to 
consult with the specialized agencies about ar- 
rangements for emergency action to assist in the 
maintenance of peace and international security. 
The Council approved applications for member- 
ship in the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco) of the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Japan, Cambodia, Laos, 
and Vietnam. The United States voted in favor 
= all applications; the Soviet bloc voted against 
them. 

Economie Commission for Asia and the Far 
East (Ecare).—The Commission concluded its 
seventh session at Lahore, Pakistan, March 7; after 
adopting a number of resolutions calling attention 
to the needs of underdeveloped countries in the 
region and relating to future work of Ecarr. A 
resolution was adopted commenting on the valu- 
able work of the Commission in economic recon- 
struction and development and recommending to 
the Economic and Social Council (Ecosoc) that 
the Commission be continued indefinitely, subject 
to a review of its activities. 

he United States delegate, Merrill Gay, told 
the conference that his Government is in full 
sympathy with the Asian people’s nationalistic 
desires and wants to see them take a full share in 
the functions of the international community. 
The United States, he said, stands ready to “lend 
a helping hand” toward economic development in 
Asia and the Far East. In answer to charges by 
the Soviet delegate that United States technical 
aid in Asia was nothing but economic “imperial- 
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ism,” delegates of seven Asian countries replied 
that if this was “imperialism” they wanted more 
of it, because the United States technical aid had 
been a great helptothem. Mr. Gay remarked that 
the Soviet propaganda attack meant that Russia 
was “clearly undertaking to torpedo” constructive 
economic assistance in Asia and to hide Russia’s 
own “miserable failure to provide any economic 
aid to these nations so direly needing it.” 


Trusteeship Council 


The Council adopted, March 9, the Iraqi—United 
States draft resolution on the Ewe problem by 
vote of 9-0-3 (France, U.K., U.S.S.R.). The 
resolution draws the attention of the administer- 
ing authorities to the necessity of seeking a solu- 
tion with the utmost expedition; invites them to 
continue efforts to solve the problem in the spirit 
of the Council’s resolution of July 14, 1950, urges 
the Ewe unification parties to cooperate with the 
administering authorities, and recommends, 
whether or not the composition of the Consultative 
Commission is completed, that the administering 
authorities formulate as soon as possible substan- 
tive proposals for a practicable solution of the 
question and inform the Council accordingly not 
later than July 1, 1951. 

The ennai comaidieed on March 12 the report 
of the Drafting Committee on Conditions in the 
United States-administered trust territory of the 
Pacific Islands covering the year ending June 30, 
1950. The eight draft observations and conclu- 
sions in the report, which reflected the opinion of 
the Council as a whole, were considered separately 
and adopted in each case by a vote of 10 in favor, 
with the U.S.S.R. either voting against or abstain- 
ing, and the United States abstaining on all recom- 
mendations. In the general section of the report 
the Council noted “with approval the progress 
made in the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional fields during the period under review.” 

Committee on Rural Economic Development.— 
The Committee completed its 2-day session, March 
13-14, and determined in general the kinds of in- 
formation it should have regarding territorial land 
problems. It was decided that the Secretariat 
would prepare documentation on existing land 
legislation in the various trust territories and that 
a letter would be sent to the administering authori- 
ties requesting them to submit information on 
their land policies and practices, including legis- 
lative measures being contemplated, land use 
customs and policies, and economic trends regard- 
ing land and land tenure. 


Security Council 


The Council held one meeting this week and 
heard further statements by Sir Benegai N. Rau 
(India) and Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan (Pak- 
istan) on the Kashmir question. 
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